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Politics of Europe. 


The Shipping Report of yesterday announced an arrival 
from France so late as the 26th of June; we may therefore now 
reasonably expect London vessels to the middle of that month at 
least. We have not heard of any particular News by this occa- 
sion: but, should we procure any Freneh Papers, we shall not fail 
to communicate whatever we may find of public interest in their 
pages. . 

We have occupied a large portion of our space to day with 
a highly interesting Article on Ireland, fiom the First Number of 
a New Quarterly Publication, on a plan similar to those of the 
Great Reviews, as they are called, entitled Tue Inquirer, and 
recommend it to the attentive pernsal of the Reader, We have 
but barely spare to refer to this before we turn to other sub- 
jects: — 


The Greeks—A question, very interesting to humanity, 
though probably very little regarded by the Members of the Holy 
Alliance, now arises, What is to become of the Greeks? Russia 
can scarcely view their fate with an indifferenteye. Though we 
know, by sad experience, that the degradation and misery of any 
portion of mankind is of little importanee, in the eyes of despots, 
compared with the inviolability of despotism; there arc so many 
bonds which connect the Rissians with the Greeks, that their en- 
tite abandonment will be scarcely safe’ policy for Alexander. 
Though the Emperor of Rassia‘is, according to law, an unlimited 
Monatch, yet he is subject to the check which exists in despotic 
Govertinietits; morethah in any other—the dread of being de- 
posed ot murdered by his Nobles. The desertion of people of the 
same rétigion—the handing themoverto the savage vengeance 
of the Tarks—would excite against Alexander a feeling not an- 
like that which produced the deaths of his Father and Grandfather. 
Something he musi do, of pretend fo do; or he may expeet that 
the repetities of massacres, like that of Scio, may kindle a 
flame of indignation that will consume him. 

Whatever Rassia may do, it is evident tha! Austria, and 
the @ther Powers of the Alliance, will do, and care «othing for 
the Greeks. Qne advantaze then has been derived from the tate 
transactions, that it shows by their omissions what was before 
shown by their acts—the mischi¢vousness of this com! ination 
against the human raeé, It most never be forgotten th : the 


creation of this Alliance is what wé have paid for by ov: det: it : 


is the result of the last war; and looking, as we are compelled 
constantly todo, at the cost, it ig well also to look sometimes at 
the gain. Wehave seen what the Holy Alliance have done ia 
Naples and Piedmont. Neapolitans had chosen a free Govern- 
ment, and were proceeding with admirable order and tranquillity 
to the reformation of abuses! the Ming had sworn repeatedly, and 
in the most solemn manner, to obscrvé the new Constitution : — 
the troops of the Holy Alliance eateréd the coantry, filled it with 
military executions, committed thousand? to piisons and to the 
gallics for having acted under the Constitution which the King 
had sworn to, cramped and debased the system of edacation, 
banished some of the most eminent men in the kingdom, and 
pluoged the whole people in misery and gioom. In Piedmont, 
the King whom they breaght in bas seppressed all the schools on 
the Bell and Lancaster system that were established throughout 
the kingdom, and has even forbidden the Professors to give pub- 
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lic lectares at the Universities (a fact which has not yet been 
generally made known in England); and done every thing, in 
fact, to bring the peopie down to that state of ignoranee and de- 
basement which alone is compatible with the existence of such 
Goveraments as the Sovereigasof the Alliance wish to uphold. 
Let us compare for a moment the state of things in Naples which 
they thonght fit to interfcre with, and that in Turkey which they 
have so strenuously endeavoured to uphold. In Naples a Chris- 
tian people were quictly taking means to improve their Govern- 
ment. This was, in the eyes of the Holy Alliance, a justificati- 
on of invasion and all the miseries that followed it. In Turkey, 
a Mahomedan aod savage horde is lording it over the Christian 
inhabitants of the soil, and where they attempt to resist, is mur- 
dering thenrand carrying them away to slavery, Thisin the eyes | 
of the Holy Alliance, so far from justifying an invasion on their 
part, arges them to use their efforts to prevent the onpressed from 
receiving the benefits of adiversion from another quarter. How 
uofounded and base the pretext of religion, which these men at- 
tempted to set np !—how plainly their selfishness an: disregard of 


* the interests of the haman race now shine forth! Aud how lament- 


able the consideration, that we, at the expense of our present 
sufferings, havebeen the main instruments in erec ting this great 
frand —this obstacle to the improvement and hap piness of man- 
kind. 

Piece of Antiquity.—A carious and massive piece of anti- 
quity has been recently discovered at Water-Fryston, near 
Ferrybridge. As two labourers were digging ground for licorice, 
in a field called the Paper Mill Field, on the Fryston-hall estate, 
in the possession of Joseph Brook, near the boundary hedge 
between the parishes of Pontefract and Fryston, they penetrated 
to amass of stone only about eleven inches below the surface, 
which, on being cleared, proved to be an ancient coffin of undres- 
sed stone, without inscription. The lid, whieh was levelled, but 
withont harrige, projected over the sides aboat two inches, and 
on being raised in the centre, presented a complete skeleton of 
large dimensions ina high state of preservation, The skoll was 
placed between the thigh bones ; and the occupant of this nar- 
row imausion, who had probably in his day filled a considerable 
station in society, had evidently suffered decapitation. In the 
place where the head would have lain in an unmutilated body, was | 
a stone. The teeth were all perfect both in the apper and lower 
jaw, and the bones are those of a strong athletic man, cat off 
aopareotly ia the meridian of life, and when the coffia was opened 
they were all entire ; but immediately on being exposed to the air 
of the atmosphere, the ribs feel in, Nothing remains of the flesh, 
bet some hard white chalky substances were found, which appear 
to be a mixture of the earthy matter of the bones with the musca- 
lar parts of the body, the latter converted into a fatty substance, 
The coffin is of the dimensions of six feet five inches in length, 
and nineteen inches in width within, with sides about six inches 
thick ; if has been cut out of the solid stone, and is supposed to 
weigh about a ton anda half. The place were these relics were 
found, is about a mile and a qaarter from Ferrybridge, in a val- 
ley near the road leading to Castleford, Many econjectares are 
of course afloat, as to the identity of this man of other times; but 
the prevailing, and we think, the most probable opinion is, that 
these are the remains of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, the anfortu- 
nate leader of the insurgent barons in the battle of Boroughbridge 
fought in the year 1921, and who was beheaded at P. wy. 
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order of his nephew Edward IT. (see “ History and Directory of 
Yorkshire” pr. 145 and 239) The coffin and *rémains, which 
have attract d a great deal of public attention, are now removed 
to Frystou-ball. 


London, June 1.— Paris, May 28.—Our letters and papers 
from Germany received yesterday are more thaw ever for war. 
We may consider these accounts as so much the more probable 
as tiey are confirmed by the reports whieh for these two days 
have been circulating in Paris in consequence. it is said, of 
the arrival of special messengers direct from Vienna and St. 
Petersburgh. Some private letters have been received through 
this channel, of one of which the following isan extract. It 
is addressed to a former Diplematist, who is personally known 
to us:— 


St. Petersburg, May 7.— All oncertainty respecting peace 
or war has ceased, the brother of the Emperor, the Generals, and 
the equipages set out from hence three days since, The affairs 
of the East, which were before very circenmspectly alladed to, 
are now freely talked of. Orders to advance were sent off on 
the 3d to the army. The Russians are intoxicated, and have no 
doubt of their success; they think even that the Tarks will not 
attempt to hold the principalities. Ihave embarked this morn- 
iog our friend P. who is employed as Physician in Chief of the 
corps of Sabanief; I shall take advantage of the first courier 
sént to the Embassy, and in the mean time [ announce to you 
beyond a doubt the departure of the Emperor, which we expect 
every hour. The Emperor has remained for three days closeted 
with M. de Tatischeff without any person being able to approach 
him.” 


To the details given in this letter, and which we have every 
reason to believe, without, however, being enabled te gaarantce 
their authenticity, we may add that on Sunday evening, ina 
diplomatic salon of the capital, persons appearing to be well in 
formed, announced that the Emperor of Russia was to set out 
from St. Petersburg on the 9th of May; that official intelligence 
of this had arrived at Paris in the course of the day, that it 
was no longer possible to keep up any illusiov, and that war 
would take place.—Constitutionnel, 


Madrid, May 16.~-l, is said here that several French re- 
fugees are passing along the frontiers, endeavouring to debauch 
the French reziments which form the Sanitary Cordon. 


Trieste, May 11.—Thirty European families arrived here the 
day before yesterday from Scio, and are now in quarantine. 
They state that the carnage was dreadful; the greater part of 
the women have been carried off, and are to be conveyed to 
Asin; the men have been massacred, and the children have been 
preserved, inorder to compel them to adopt the religion of Ma- 
bomet. 

Awgrburg, May 21.—The Project relative to a Congress res- 
pecting the affairs of Turkey, has been finally rejected by the 
Coart of Russia. 


Letters from Venice state that great preparations -were 

making by the Capitan Pasha to effect a debarkation at Hydra. 
He proposed to destroy the military magazines there, as well as 

the Hellenist flotilla in the port of Hydra. He was, however, 
detained by the vigorous resistance opposed to him at, Samos. 
The Hydriotes, moreover, have adopted measures of defence; 
all the divisions of the Greek fleet have anited, 
meet the Capitan Pasha, 
force. 

Cheshire County Meeting,—A meeting of the nobility, gen- 
try, clergy. and free-holders of the county of Chester, and of 
owners and occupiers of land, was held at Northwich on Monday 
(May 20), for the purpose of petitianing Parliament for relief to 
the agricultural distress. The meeting was numerously attended 
(the High Sheriff in the chair) and many appropriate speeches, 

robating the misrule which had ¢ntailed such hardships on 
shi tigclonltariots and the country at large, were delivered, and 
a s¢ries Of resolutions were submitted by Mr. E. D. Davenport, 
and agreed to. They were to the purport, that the upholding of 


yotwithstanding his superiority of 


the ggricultaris(s, as the primary source of batigual prosperity, 


and intend to : 
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had ever been recognized as sound policy, encouragement that 
was given to enclose waste lands, &c. yet, notwithstanding the 
legitimate guaranteé of protection which several Acts gave, the 
capital vested in land was .atterly unproductive. That tbe 
grower of cornhad not been sufficiently protected, subsequent 
to the war, by duties on importation: and that the change of the 
carrency had increased the valuc of money and lowered the 
price of produce, without an adequate redaction of taxes. That 
the remedy must be upon the principle of lowering the proporti- 
on which taxation bears to the price of prodace, whether by a 
modification of Peel’s Bill, or by a zreat reduction of the estab- 
liishments and taxes of the country. That they have seen, with 
great dissatisfaction, that useless places and oppressive tares have been 
continued, owing to the overwhelming and unconstitutional interference 
in the House of Comntons, of a numerous phalanx of ministerial place- 
men, That it is unjast that the petitioners should be obliged to 
discharge their obligations in a currency of inoreased value; but 
that itis a greater injustice to keep up annecessary establishments 
in times of distress, and maintain the salaries of office without 
reduction, and continue any longer a single place or office not 
absolutely requisite to the existence of the monarchy. That the 


Jive millions, stated to be the overpius revenue (and called the 


sinking fund) would be more justly applied to the reduction of 
taxes, That one of the heaviest and cruelest of taxes oppres- 
sing the petitioners, is that on salt. That they ought to be pro- 
tected avainst importations of butter, cheese, &c. in addition to 
corn, That they wish no advantage over other classes of the 
community —only an equal participation in the country’s bur 
thens. And in conclusion, they pray, above all, that the Ho- 
nourable House will promptly relieve them by a considerable 
redaction of the taxes, by appropriating to that end the sur- 
plas of the revenne called the sinking fund, by reducing every 
unnecessary establishment, by tbe better regulating or giving up 
all aseless and expensive foreign possessions, and by conduct- 
ing the Government with that strict economy which is suited ta 
the unparalleled wretchedness of the times. 


Mr. Davenport, in the course of his long and animated ad- 
dress, remaked, “ is there any ene here who has not considered 
his tenants? If there be, I trust that be will meet with that 
ruin which he so justly deserves. I have already reduced my 
rents, and am ready to do so again and again, and shall be as 
willing as any man to give up my comforts if the necessities of 
the state requireit, Bat, gentlemen, we will not be reduced, 
without the good company of the fandholders and placemen ; 
we will not becondemned to potatoes and buttermilk, and leave 
the fat of the land to the grabs of Change-alley, ar the locusts 
of St. James’s, or the harpies of St. Stephen’s.” 


The question of Parliamentary Reform was not brought sub- 
stantially forward, not because,,.as Mr. Davenport, with bis usual 
manly frankness declared, he and his friends did not think it es- 
sential to the bestinterests of the country, but because it was desir 
ablethat unanimity should be qbtained upon the question more im« 
mediately before the meeting, Agaiast the petition there were 
three, or, as some state, four hands held up, 

The meeting between Ministers and the Directors of the South 
Sea Company was to have taken place on Wednesday; bat it having 
been ascertained that the subscriptions entered for the anauity 
contract did not exceed £1,500,000, a commuuication was made 
to the Treasury to that effect, and to desire a postponement of 
the interview. The general persuasion is, that the prospect of a 
contract for the aunuities by the South Sea Company is at anend. 
It is said, that any idea of completing the negociation from any 
ather quarter is algo. abandoned, 

At Chelmsford fair, on Monday last, during the grimaces 
and baffooueries exhibited in front of one of the shows, the clown 
went raving mad ; he jamped from the’ stage,and ran through the 
town, follawed by a number of boys, who were ignorant of the 
man’s mental derangement, until he got into a field; where he fix- 
ed himself against a. gate-post, and literally tore the scalp from | 
his head ; and, had;not some persons secuted him, he would have 
totally destroyed himself. He now'lies*in’a‘stdte which adforgg 
but lite hopes of his recovery. —Cheimisford Chroniclé, « 
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Removal ef the Poor.—Mr. Scarlett’s Bill to prevent the re- 
moval of the Poor, was thrown out last night, (June 1), on the se- 
cond reading, by a majority of 82 to 66. 


With a smali exception, the fate of this Bill is just what we 
anticipated, There is a clause at the end of it empowering Jus- 
tices to commit to the House of Correction paupers who may ap- 
ply tothem for reliof.. This clause we expected to pass; for it is 
not unfrequently the case that a Bill, on the whole useful and be- 
nevolent, having, by the repeated blows of interest, prejudice, 
and ignorance, had every grain of its characteristic qualities 
threshed out of it, passes into a mischievous or lumbering law, 
A Bill in the last stares of the process of legislative amendment 
isreduced very nearly tothe condition of the antiques described 
by Arbuthnot, among which we find a Socrates without the head, 
and a fragment of a Cuto, which the decency of this age of Bulls 
and Biackwood will not allow us to mention. As there seemed 
a strong determination to prevent the Bill from being useful, it is 
a matter of congratulation, for the sake of Mr. Scarlett’s charac- 
ter and the public good, that it was destroyed altogether, 


The rejection of this Bill is a strong indicatiou of the exis~ 
tence of that spirit to which we have often called attention, and 
which so long as it exists, will effectually prevent all improvement 
in the system of the Poor Laws ;—the spirit of intense and impro- 
vident selfishness which refuses to make any sacriflce, however 
smail, however transitory, for the greatest and most permament 
benefits. 


It is quite manifest, that, by shifting the poor from place to 
place—by sending them from Northumberland to Cornwall, or 
from Kent to Cumberland—under guard of officers (who must be 
fed as well as the paupers)—that by litigating settlements, and 
feeing Counsel, the whole number of the indigent poor is not di- 
minished, and the whole charge ig much increased. The number 
of poor chargeable upon parishes must, indeed, be increased by 
any obstacle to the free circulation of labour. As for the inorcase 
of charge, the expense of litigation alone is more than 300,000/, 
a year, and the expense of the actual removals and the inquiries 
about settlements must be still greater. All this is pure loss, ex- 
cept to lawyers and constables; this sum is altogether spent on 
account of the absurdity of the Law of Settlement. 


But this expense is, after all, the smallest part of the mis- 
chief of the law which authorises the removal of the Poor. Mr. 
Scarlett well describes the cruelty of its operationon the Poor 
themselves: it tendsin a great measure to bind them to their par- 
ticalar parishes; and it is manifest that a very little addition to 
this and the other laws affecting the Poor would reduce labourers 
to the condition of the serfs adscripi glebe of Poland, with many 
additional circumstances of aggravation,—It is plain too, that so 
jong as a law exists which prevents the labourer from acquiring 
those habits of enterprise and removal, which are necessary to 
enable him to provide for his support, under the changes of de- 
mand for labour in the vicissitudes of a manufacturing and trading 
country, the right of the poor to a subsistence out of the profits 
of property can never be abolished or limited. The refusal to 
amend the Law of Settlement stands, therefore. in the way of any 
other improvement of the Poor-Laws; for, in jastice to the Ja- 
bouring people, all restraints upon the liberty or disposing of 
their labour to the best advantage should long precede the aboli- 
tion of their right of maintenance. We may, therefore, make up 
our minds that so long as the House of Commons remains in its 
present state of morals and intellect, the burden of the Poor 
Rates must not only continue to exist, but, we fear, on the aver- 
age of years, continue to increase, 


Mr. Scarlett’s speech does him the highest credit, and we 
hope he will not be discouraged by his want of success from 
bringing forward other measores, which may pave the way for an 
improvement of the Poor Laws in better times. The abolition of 
the laws against the emigration of artificers, and the repeal of the 
unjust and ineffectnal laws against combinations, are necessary 
as preliminary measures to an amendment of the Poor Laws, and 
there is some chance that they may be carried.— Traveler. 

London, June 5, 1822.— Last night Sir James Mackintosh 
brought forward his motion on the Crimtnac Cope. It wasin 
the form of a resolution pledging the House to such areformation 
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of the present law as wonld render it more efficacious, by abolish- 
ing its undue rigour. This motion was opposed, and the Heuse 
divided. The majority was for the motion;—117 to 101. No 
reader of parliamentary speeches—no reader of humanity or 
taste, can require our recommendation to peruse, eagerly and 
intensely, the glowing and cohsecutive oration of the great advo- 
cate of humanity, It isimpossible for the haman mind to find 
a subject more grateful to every kindly feeling, and more fraught 
with consolation and hope, than the cotemplation of philosophy, 
arranged in theheavenly robes of religion, and animated by the 
trae spirit of charity—visiting the victims of error, misfortune, 
or crime, removing every aggravation of their misery, and sup- 
plying them with every relief and assistance which their evil lot 
admits. This hallowed contemplation is amply gratified by the 
views unfolded in Sir James Mackiutosh’s speech. We are di- 
rected to look backwards to those ages when men staggered on 
the confines of lightand darkness, and to view with sorrow the 
multiplication of crimes by the ignorance of the legislators ; we 
are conducted to the cheering prespect of improvement in morals 
and diminution of suffering, by the wise adaptation of punish- 
ment to crime, and of legislation to the nature of man; we are 
finally made to rest our eves with regret and shame on the ruins 
which our own country presents,—on the appalling monuments 
which passion or selfishness reared within the sacred hills of jus- 
tice,—on the perverseness with which abuse has becn continued, 
and reformation resisted,—and on the disorganization ofour 
criminal system by the blood which was expected tocement it, 
The grand principles in criminal jurisprudence are now almost 
admitted as axioms: first, that the rigour of punishment on; ht 
to find fall sanction in every heart: and next, that the punish- 
ment decreed by the law, onghtto be promptly and fully exe- 
cuted. Let any one reflect why persecution has always promot« 
ed what it would abolish, and he will find that the cause is to be 
traced tothe first axiom we have mentioned. Instead of being 
sanctioned by every heart, itis execrated, and the sympathies 
which ought to be allied with the law, embrace its victim, and 
with passianate eagerness corresponding to the cruelty.of his 
fate. This is an extreme case, but from its decisive character 
we may trace the same principle down to an execution for atter- 
ing aforged note. The second axiom is stil! more obvious and 
important. In every circle of life, instances abound of persons 
losing all authority by lies and idle threats. How many chil- 
dren and pupils have been ruined by the cruel facility of the paw 
rent or thetator? Yet infinitely more operative io producing 
whatis prohibited, is alaw threatening extreme punishment and 
never inflicting it. Philosophy proves that such mast be the 
effect, from the immutable natare of haman motives and actions ; 
and experience presents illastrations of the doctrine, the most 
complete and decisive. It is a monstrous fact that the criminal 
code of England contains two hundred and twenty nine cases of 
capital punishment, while that of France has but sixty. The 
comparative effect is a dreadful confirmation of the charges 
against unnatural and unexecuted severity. The evil is at 
length fully detected, however, and cannot long survive its de- 
tection and exposure to universal reprobation. The ebjections 
to the motion happily carried, were chiefly that it must shake the 
pablic confidence inthe laws and their administration, while it 
proposed no immediate remedy, But this confidence in the 
Criminal Law exists not and cannot be shaken, The extreme 
rigour of these laws and the inavoidable inefficiency, in conse-~ 
quence, of their administratios, are notorious and deeply de 
plored. Yet prejudices are so strongly entrenched in a certain 
quarter against any innovation, that it will be happy indeed for 
the cause ofhomarity could they be removeg before the next 
Session of Parliament. Delay in remedying an evil so great and 
sq palpable is a grievous misfortaune,—but dare we hope that 
the delay will not extend beyond the next Session, notwithstand- 
ing the resolution of the Commons of England?—The cloquent 
praises justly bestowed on the zealous and excellent persons, 
who devote thtir attention to the improvement of prison-disci- 
pline, will be read with pleasure by all, The characters of Mr, 
Wyndham and of Napoleon Buonaparte, incidentally sketched 
by Sir James Mackintosh, possess the clearest marks of authen- 
ticity. In these efforts, we detect the cxercises of the histori, 
av,—True Briton, ia 
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On the State of freland. 
From the First Number of The Inquirer, a Now Quarterly Publication 





It is singular how little is known apon Iiish affairs, beyond the 
heavy details of official reports, and the ansatisfactory generalities of pa- 
litical declamation. Complaints are continua.ly made of this dearth of 
information: rior do these complaints appear unreasonable ; for, though 
much has been written, so many of the publications on the subject of 
Ireland are preverted by party views, or tained by personal animosities, 
that areader who seeks for truth is induced to trast whathe has himelf 
seen, or can in conversation collect ; and to dismiss alike fram his couside- 
ration the flippant pamphlet and the ponderous quarte, A litera- 
ry as well as a political distaste towards all discussions on SJrish 
affairs, has also most unfortunately arisen. Why should this be the 
case? Is Englaud yet to learn that, “‘ Whatever she bas heard to the con- 
trary, Freland is larger than the Isle of Wight?” Dues she require to 
be told, that within twenty beagaes of her shores there is to be found an 
island containing twenty millions of acres, seven millions of inhabitants, 
and carrying on an export trade of 11,000,0002. annually? [fs she 
yet to learn, that Ireland, in strength, resonrces, fertility and cana- 
city of improvement, exceeds any of the secondary states of Ea 
rope; that from Ireland the British fleets and armies have been 
recruited, and that from thence a vast and augmenting sup- 
ply ofall the necessaries of life continues to be drawn ? On the mere 
selfish grounds of policy, itisclear thatto noother part of the em. 
pire ought a more vigilant and anremitting attention tobe directed. 
The politician, whose views are formed upon statistical tables, who cal- 
culates the number of recraits he can expend in war, the commerce 
that can be carried on in peace, and the maximum of taxation that can 
be berne at all times, is not tobe justified in overlooking a part of the 
empire presenting such resonrces to his ambition and his copidity. It is 
not by snch inducement that we hope to excite the attention of our rea- 
ders. We seek to act upon higher and better motives; we wish to eal? 
intoplay that sympethy, that practical benevolence, which bie:seth him 
that gives and him that takes. We seck to prove that in Irelaid there is 
a field open for enlarged moral exertion, and that when so directed, mo- 
ral exertion is likely to meet witha fall and glorious reward. If we can 
contribute to impress on the public minda conviction that peace 
geod order, and tranquillity may yet be introduced into Ireland ; 
that the virtnes ofthe people may be developed, public opinion 
created, and the great eanse of happiness advanced, we feel no donbt that 
“¢ those streams ofbenevolence which have their exhanstiess fountains in 
Great Britain, and which are fertilizing so many distant regions of the 
earth,” may at length be tarned towards an island with whose prosperity 
all the best interests of England areclosely identified. We are convin- 
ced that the day is not distant when Ireland may be coysidered an object 
of as mueh interest as Loochoo, or Pitcairn’s island;. and when an at. 

Bempt to improve her internal condition may be viewed with as much 
anziety as an expedition to the North Pole, ora journey to Timbactoo, 

Nor does the argument resthere. In most other analogous cases, 
benefits'may, it is trae, be conferred; but, in Ireland, injustice is to be 
repaired. Ages of misgovernment and oppression have passed away; 
but their consequences stillexist, and may be traced in the character of 
the Irish peasant, and in the state of his distracted covatry. Ifnations, 
as well as individuals, are bound to feel contrition, aud to make amends, 
for past offences, the government, the legislatare, and the people of Eng- 
land, should direct their best: energies to repair the mischief which to a 
considerable degree hasoriginated with themselves, 


We admit that it is at times impolitie, and often ungracions, to recur 
to former offences: we admit that nations must frequently grant an indem 
Bity for the past, if they wish to enjoy any security fitere, Bat it is dif. 
fiealt to consider the present state of Ireland d:s:or.necied from her early 
history: and samnch depends apon establishing herright tothe best ex- 
estion of England on the principle of justice, that we cannot, withont 
abandoning our strongest argnment, omit looking back nponevents which 
otherwise bad better be forgotten. 


Oat readers need not apprehend that we shall detain them, or per- 
plex ourselves, with the dreams of Irish antiquarians. We shall vot 
attempt to prove from the works® of the learned Edmund Campion, 
“sometimes fellowe it St. John's Colledge, Oxenford,” that Ireland 
was inhabited one year after the division of tonguest; nor that the Irish 
language had continued unaltered for 1700 years preceding the invasion 
of Heary Fitz Eumpresst. Neither shail wo republish the Garettes ex- 
traordinary ofthe wars between Bartholina; Lavguinias and S:lanns, 
* cousins to Nimrod 4, very active stout gentlemen,” and certain “ Gy- 
ants, descended from Cham, whoge bodily force was answerable to their 
bugeness of bulk.” We do notintend to illustrate the early state of 
religion in the Isle of Saints, hy appearing to the anthority of that learn- 
ed divine Meredyth Hanmer, D. D., who informs us that St. Molva con- 





* Dubliu, 1659,—Campion, p. 16.—¢ 1d. p. 17=§ Canspion, p. $3, 34, 
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$ verted the wolves “by muking them®” a hage feast, and washing their 


feet; weituer shall we relate classically. 
miraenia quédim 
‘Auxiliante Deo Fyobarras que faciebat : 


all this we leaye to more curlons inquirers, aud proceed to details which 
belong to the less poetical parts of history. 





The first connexion between the two conntries was undeniably a 
conquest undertaken on false pretences, and without a shadow of right. 
It was sneceeded by a government of violence, which did not seem to 
possess either the wish to civilize, or the power to subdue. “ The whole 
ordinance and institution of that realm’s governme st was both at first 
whenit was planned, well plotted, and also sit!ience, through other men’s 
oversights, come more out of sqnate to that disorder which it is now 
come nnto; like as two indirect lines, which the farther drawn out, the 
further they get asnuder¢.” Treland was consilered a place where all 
the violent and ungoverable spirits of Britain were encouraged to seek 
ahome, where rapine and injustice might seize their richest booty. The 
native inhabitants were treated like the North American Undians, aad ei- 
ther driven into the woods, or induced to barter Khe inheritance of their 
ancestors for brandy and glass beads. Yet, despised and ontraged as 
were these unfortunate beings, the settlers themselves seem, by a retri- 
butive justice, to have fallen in one or two generations (o the same level 
with, or even lower than, the ovpressed,— Hiber nis ipsis Hiberniorest, 
The English conquerors very quickly adopted the lauguage, manners, 
and feelings, of the conquered, and sacrificed the half eujoymeuts ot im- 
perfect civilization, to the wild freedom of barbarous life. Itwas thus 
several very ancient Norman families assamed the names of Irish septs, 
and that the Fitz Uvsnias became the fowndets of the clan of the Mac. 
mahons, This political phenomenon can only be acconuted four, by the 
supposition that no system of government, either equitable or secure, 
was established, in which case liberty, thongh savage, might appear 
preferable to social despotism. The laws and institutions ofsuch ago- 
vernment of misrule, could not be of a very enlightened description; bat 
snch as they were, all thier benefits were reserved for the English colo- 
nists within the pale; and their cruel severities were directed against 
the Irish. The murder of a native was not considered a felany. “ Merue 
erat Hibernicas’” wasa sufficient answer to acapital charge. ‘“ All 
Irishmen who should converse among the Euglish were to be taken aa 
apys and ponished. All of English blood were forbidden to marry or 
have intetconrse with them§.” Rebellions were fomented by military 
bands, who feared the loss of their intportance in times of tranquillity. 
Free qnatter, individual plundering, the name and person varying, the 
oppression remaining the same, prevented the growth or progress of civi- 
lization, and of the improvements which attend increasing wealth, For 
the effects. produced by the government of England on the condition 
of ihe people, we are enable to appeal to a witness of to ordinary 
authority. Edmand Spenser was seeretary to the Lord Depaty of 
Treland, aud bis character, no less than his official situation, renders his 
evitence of peenliar interest and importance. “‘ The Erish,” be observes, 
‘‘were brought to such wretchednesses as that any stonie beart would 
have rued the same. Out of everiecorner of the woods and glyvmes, they 
come creeping forth on their bands, for their legges would aot bear them. 
They looked like anafomies of death; they spake like ghosts esying ont of 
their graves; they did eat the dead carrions; yea, happy were thev who 
could find them; yea, and ome another soon after; imsémich as the 
carcases they spared wot to serape ont of the graves, and ifthey foanda | 
plot of eresses or shamrocks, there they Mocked a: to a feast for ti time ¢ 
yet not being able long to continne there withaif.” Such is the deserips 
tion of an eye-witness, and ofone whose prejudices conid not have beeo 
very favourable to those wh se sufferings he so powerfully describes. 


The hostility of the laws towards the “ Irish enemies,’ as they 
were usmaliy called, naturally produced in rétarn an eqaa! hostility 
to the government and the laws. From their experience of seves 
rity, the Trish beeame cruel; from the absence of good faith ia 
their antagonists they became tréacherons ; constantly deceived, they 
sovght protection in cuuding; as a security from pillag-, they re. 
mained in poverty, Yet amidst these faults, some genéraui feelings 
continued undefaced. A military spirit, and powér of en. 


* during fatigae, made “ the Irish kerne as worthy a soVidiotir as any das 


tion he meeteth with.” A generous enthusiasm of loyalty torhis chiefy 
was preserved inviolate in every danger; even when attacking property. 
There was a boldness of enterprize entitled to applanse in days when 
sheep-stealing and the butning of houses were not in disrepute. Such 
was the state of things even in the reign of Elizabeth, after Poynings*® 
nnder the first kiog of the house of Todor, had made a geeat effort for the 
improvement of Ireland, by the iatreduction of the English common and 
statute law. It would be easy to demoustrate, from tire history of the 


* Chronicle of fveland, 1571, p. 122—+ Spenser's View of the State 
of Ireland, 1596, p. 149.—t Sir J. Davies.—§ Spenser, p. 48.~% Spen- 
ser’s State of Ireland, p. 166,—|| Spenser’s State-of Ireland, p. 119.— 
* 10 Hen, VII. A, D, 1595, 
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wars in Ireland, that the two principles kept constantly in view were 
plunder and extermination. But a nation cannot easily be exterminated ; 
and the resources of the conquerers were never sufficient to ‘effect this 
wise and beneficent object ; “ and as the English would neither in peace 
govern them by the law, nor could in war root them out by the sword, 
they of needs became pricks in their eyes, and thorns in their sides *. 


The pacificreign of James was memorable for the administration of 
Sir John Davies, who endeavonred, with the most earnest solicitude, to 
repair the mischiefs committed by his predecessors, But where the most 
vehement ofhuman passi¢ns, hatred and revenge, bad been roused iuto 
strong activity—where all was stormy and turbulent, the tempest could 
not be appeased atthe command even of a patriot mivister, Davies 
was unable to lay the evil spirit which had been conjured up. He did 
moch, however, and has left us in bis writings the most valuable book 
extant on the affairs of Ireland, 


The “ war of chicane” which about this time was waged against all 
property, the resumption of grants, and the questioning of tythes, pre- 
vented peace from producing any permanent benefit. A gloomy suspici- 
on existed- in the minds of the people; and a feeling of the oppression 
vuder which they laboured, made them ready on the earliest opportanity 
to inflict a cruel retribution on their governors. The horrors of the Rebel- 
lion of 164, restored a balance between the crimes of the oppressors and 
of the oppressed. Inthe dearth of materials from whencethe history of 
Ireland can be written, itis difficult to reach the exact truth; but there 
is reasonable ground for imagining, that the Irish conspirators did not 
conceive that in the massacre of 1641, they were engaged iv a service 
either useless or nnacceptable to Charles T. It is curious to remark the 
line which the Irish have at various times drawn between a personal 
allegiance to the king, and the obedience due to the laws. They have fre- 
quently been loyal when they could not become peaceable subjects. 


The crimes of the Trish in 1641, great as they were, received from 
Cromwell a fall andsevere punishment. New desolations ensued; new 
plonders, extensive confiscations, and finally, the settlement among the 
Catholics of a colony of puritans; severe and persecuting in spirit. These 
* Cromvelliens” as they are still called, introducing a bigoted aversion 


to the Charch of Rome, destroyed that unity of feeling, of interest, and of 


affection, which can alone render 4 nation great and happy. 


Loyalty to him whom they considered their rightfal monarch, and 
attachment to their religion, threw the Irish into the arms of Jamés IT., 
and thev adhered to his cause with a “‘ desperate fidelity.” The de- 
fence of Limerick, and the surprise of the king's artillery and baggage 
by Sarsfield, are proofs of ability worthy of the stratagemata of modern 
times. At this period, astep was taken, fatal to all hopes of Trish im- 
provement; the articles of Limerick, under which the Catholies would 
have been protected in the exercise of their religion, and under which 
they would have been eligible to the highest offices in the state, ‘were 
scarcely ratified before they were violated. The horrible system of pe- 
nal lawsagainst the Catholics was then resorted to, proscribing the 
religion of the majority of the people—depriving them of the ad- 
vantages of education, prohibiting the acquisition of property, driv- 
ing the Catholic priests as outlaws to the mountians and moras- 
ses, interfering with all the duties of social life, bribing the child 
to become an informer against his parent, and combining, in one 
code, an accumulation oflegislative folly and wickednes without prece- 
dent in the history of mankind. This reign of injustice had thé effect of 
degrading the Protestant no less than the Catholic part of the community; 
for in alldespotisms, the tyrant shares in the debasement of the slave. 
Still further to check any possible developement, or consolidation of the 
resources of Ireland, it became the policy of the government to divide the 
privileged classes into rival factions, to play off party against party, and 
to raise up one great family against another, relying thus on the weak- 
ness of their opponents, rather than upon their ownstrength, The con- 
stitution of Ireland could not, with any trath, have been considered 
‘as founded npon principles of freedom, during the reigns of the first kings 
of the honse of Hanover. The forms of freedom existed, it is trae, in the 
Honse of Commons ; but that assembly could scarcely have been termed 
therepresentatives of the people. Once elected the members of the 


House of Commons coutinned to sit for the life of the king; no legislative 


proposition could be entertained in Parliament, nnless by the permission 
of the Privy Council, certified under the great seal of England. Even 
this shadow offreedom was. viewed with jealousy, and an attempt was 
made to procure a vote of the supplies for 21 years, or, in other words to 
obtain alonglease of the constitution in favour of thecrown, This out- 
Fageous proposition was negatived; but only by a majority of one; and 
it is clear that Ireland owed her safety to the selfishness rather than to the 
patriotism of her representatives. However indifferent the House of 
Commons might have felt to the libertiesof the people, it ventnred to 
resist the crown, for once, wlien ‘its own’ prerogatives were at stake. 
During these miserable times, a very few great menhad arisen, who ei- 
ther in action or by their writings endeavoured to rescue Ireland from 


* Sir J. Davies, 
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degradation, Molynenx, the friend of Locke, a man worthy of such a 
friend, published his “ Case of Ireland,” and received, as the best tf. 
bute tohis patriotism, the censare of that Euglish House of Commons 
which has recommended to the throne the annihilation of Irish 
manufacturing industry. The pamphlet of Molyneux was voted * of 
dangerous consequence to the crown aud people of England ;” an address * 
wasactually carried tothe foot ofthe throne on this subject in 1693 *, to 
whic King William returned an acquiescing reply. Swift, imas*hse- 
quent reign, rose powerfully above the times in which ke lived, aad the 
public men with whom ke was fated to contend. After having 
given an unexampled strength and union to the country in wiith 
heresided, and afterhaving deserved and enjoyed the most anboun t- 
ed popularity, it has been reserved for the ingennity of modera 
times to deny his title to public esteem. It would ve vain to dese 
cribe him as an amiable man; but it is unjustto deny his biving neea 
a most useful one. He might not, perhaps, have deserved the affection 
of the private circle in which he moved, but his courage and p biic soi. 
rit must for ever entitle him to the gratitaudeof the country he served, 
Berkeley, the excellent Bishop of Cloyne, was apother iudividiaito 
whom Irelandowes much. In the midst ofhis sceptical metaply-ics, the 
miseries of Ireland seem to have been among the few subjects of meditas 
tion, which left no doubts on his mind; thongh, even on this point, his vee 
ry valuable information is givenin the characteristic form of q restes to 
be answered, and problems tobe solved. 


We now proceed to the late reign; one of greater liberality, than 
any which had precededit. As Ireland grew into strength, the govern. 
ment of England became more conciliatory. A,septennial b liad, by ine 
suring a general election once in seven years, established 4 strange ve 
between the constituents and the legislative bodies ; wealth augnened 
and the seeds of agricuitural and commercial prosperity seemed at iengta 
to vegetate. A new principle of action became necessary, and dving 
the weakness of England in the American war, the princivie intu-ed ia- 
to the constitution of Ireland was liberty. A scene was ex niet of 
the most interesting kind. A nation cast upon its own resources, cal a 
upon for the first time to defend itself against foreign aggression. rose in 
aims, and obtaiued security from without and freedon at houe. Tae 
volunteers of Ireland are even more metitorions for what they iechaed 


q@oing, than for what they actuaily effected; exhibiting a rare combination 


of chivalrous public spirit, and of consummate political wisdvm. i qis 
union of energy and of prudence may be traced to the influence of those 
excellent men, who directed the counciis of the people of Lreland Mich 
is owing, itis true, to the good sense of the English ministry, wich gave 
way when resistance would have been unavailing, Something ty alsu ate 
tributable to those less tangible causes generally termed good fortane, 
Looking back to the proceedings of the vulunteers, itis impossible not to re 
joice that they occurred at the very time when alone they weve likely to, 
be successfal. At an earlier period, public feeling would scarcely havebeea 
sufficiently vigorons to give them strength ; in later times, government 
would have been so powerful, as to have made them feel their weaknes%, 
The delegates at Dungannon would have been dispersed by prociamatom 
and ail the thunders of the Attorney General would have been disected 
against Lord Charlemont and Mr, Grattan. 


This era is. the date of the constitution of Ireland. 
glory were few, but they were brilliant. 
volution—was bloodless, It was unstained by crime and ansuilied by 
violence. There was no vindictive feeling; no insolent triumph. It 
was a pure and honourable victory, proving to the world that the voice 
of the people may be heard, and the power of the people felt, without 
leading to the subversion of law, or the destraction of property. A mas-, 
ter spirit had presided over the change; a great and patriotic mind had 
given and directed the national impnise. All that was most noble and 
generous animated the Trish patriot of that day. He devoted his life to 
what appeared the forlorn hove of giving fieedom to his country; he 
gave her aconstitution, and identified all that is worthy to be had in hoe” 
nour among men with the name of Grattan. It is to be lamented, trom the 
fatality which has pervaded all Irish history, degrading her politics as 
provincial, that these events, soinstructive to future ages, should notbe 
more constantly present to the minds of the statesman and the philosopher, 
The talents of Mr. Grattan, in the imperial legislataré, have indeed shed a 
lustre round his name, and the sweet and gentle virtnes of his private life 
must ever live in the memories of those who shared his social hours; but 
the pre-eminent glories of his youth, —those deeds which onglt to place 
him in the same class with Washington,—have not yet received their 
fall tribute of admiration. 


England had now a glorious opportunity of repairing the wrongs 
and contributing to the happiness of Ireland. —She might have * allnred 
to brighter worlds and led the way.’”’—Two courses were open betore 
her: that which the patriot might have trod, the government of opinion ; 
—or the government of influence, the vulgar and crooked path of ordina- 
ry statesmen ; of those “sly slow things with circumspective eyes.” The 
constitution of Ireland was in its youth,—almost in its infancy ; every 


Her years of 
Her revolution —for it was are. 





* Parliamentary History, 169s, 
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thing depended upon first impressions, and the formation of early habits. 
Turned to good, what might not the people have become? The encourge- 
ment ofhigh and chivalrous principles of partriotism, in the upper clas- 
ses ; the removal of canses of irritation, among the lower ; the protection 
of agriculture and commerce; and, above all, the diffusion of instruction, 
virtue, and happiness; these would have presehted objects worthy of the 
ambition of the most elastic and buoyant spirit, The opportunity was lost, 
the old principles were resorted to, and it was found easier to govern Ire- 
land by its vices thaw by its virtues. During one admiuistration the 
example of the court tended to loWer national manners and na- 
tional morals, by introducing the careless profligacy of France amongst 
the gay, social, and imitative people of Ireland, During the govern- 
ment of a snececding viceroy, an undisguised and detestable eorrup- 
tion degraded the character of the legislature aud diminished all confi- 
dence in public men, The vilest bargains and sales were effected and 
the secret history of this administration wonld be ludicrous if it were 
mot base and despicable inits nature and calamitous in its consequences, 
The most lavish extension of honoars, the most nobounded waste of mo- 
mey, were resorted to; and even when a popular measure, like the pensioa 
bill*, was adopted by the government, it furnished new evidence of their 
total want of all-decency and princple. 

For one short moment, a gleamrof light was allowed to break in; 
but it was transient, and the individual who would have given anu exam- 
ple to the people of Ireland in “ teaching them how to live” was remov- 
ed from that situation which he was qualified to dignify and adorn. 


Under the infinence of such a system of government, the higher 
classes were as much injered by the corruption of modern times, as the 
peasantry Wad been by the severities of Elizabeth and Cromwell. The 
ties which bind society together were relaxed, The pedestal of the co- 
lomn had already been undermined ; its fair proportions had been des- 
troyed ; the beanty of its capital was now defaced, Government became a 
men‘and valgar art, politics a serdid traffic; and nothing was left to the 
peeple but to despise and suffer. Matters could not rest here. A go- 
vernment without confidence, and a people withont happiness, must be 
inevitably thrown into violent collision. The resonrces of influence 
were exhaosted ; corrartion itself had become bankrapt, and aff faith 
ahd hope bad disappeared. The rebellion of 1798 ensued, —the necessa- 
sary consequence of the events were we have narrated. On its horrors 
it is not expedient to dwell; mutual exasperation ledto mutaal exCesses, 
and the greater part of Ireland present ascene of bloodshed, crime, and 
devastation. If, however, we might be allowed to express an opiuion, 
we shonid ventare to doobt the aceuracy of many of the violent charges 
brought against the government of the day. That acts of unjastifiable 
severity were committed, is we fear undeniable ; but we cannot believe 
that such acts were encouraged or sanctioned by any members of the Irish 
administration. 

The rebellionled almost necessarily to the union; and, as compared 
with the pre-existing state of things, the anien was a benefit; benefit it is 
true of no unmixed kind; bat a benefit greater than avy that could have 
been secured, except through the means of such an extensive and 
efficient reform as it was scarcely safe at that moment to attempt, and 
which the country scarcely possessed means for carrying into effect. How 
the union was carried is another consideration. In point of fact, the 
means then used completed the demoralization of the ordinary race of 
Irish politicians, and destroyed what little remained of confidence iu pub- 
lic men. ;, 

Thus was te independence of Treland surrendered ; thus terminated 
her separate political existence; thus were abandoned those trophies 
which Grattan had nobly wou. A new era of conciliation and liberality 
was promised ; emancipation to the Catholic; to the agriculturist a 
modification of his severest burthens; encouragement to the merchant ; 


aud to all peace aud secatrity, 


How far these promises have been fulfilled, is shown by the present 
state of Ireland. 

Tn one respect the promised advantages of the union have, it is true, 
been fully realized. The commerce of Ireland, freed from impolitic 
restraints, has angmented most rapidly, The imports of Ireland, 
which in the three sears preceding the onion had averaged 4,600,0001., 
in fifteen years subsequent to that event had more than doubled, 
The exports within the same pericd had risen in the proportion 
of five to three,—exceeding foorteen millions and a half in 1815, 
Here we apprehend our favourable view of the state of Iréland must 
close : we proceed to the less agreeable task of pointing out the dark 
and unflatiering parts of the picture. 








ee —_———— 


* The object of this bill was to limit, under certain circumstances, 
the grants of pensions to 12,0001. per annum, The commencement of the 
act being unfortanately fixed from the 25th March ip the following year, 
ensions were graoted during the intermediate months exceediug 12,0001., 
eing eq wal to ten years auticipation of the powers ofthe crown. 
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On the great question reJating to the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
we shall not enlarge, That snbject bas been so powerfully argued, 
both in and ont of parliament, that there are but few persons who are 
not fully aware of the merits of the case; it is, however, worthy of ob. 
servation, that whilst many opponents to the elaims of the Catholics 
have abandoned their first impressions, to support the measures they 
originally resisted, we are not aware that a single example can be cited 
of a contrary description ; it is also remarkable, that among the friends 

_ of Catholic emaneipation, is to be found a great majority of those most 
closely connected with Ireland, whilst the greater number of its oppo. 
nents, have about as, clear an idea of an Irish Catholic as they have formed 
of the mammoth or the megatherion. Examples might also be shown of 
many who before they visited Ireland were disposed to resist every spe. 
cies of concession, but who after a residence in that country, where they 
made their own observations, and judged for themselves, have acknow. 
ledged a complete revolution in their opinion. Whatever donbts may 
exist on this great question of natioual policy, (doubts we rejoice to 
think every day disappearing,) it is clear, that astate of alternate hope 
and disappointment is calculated to prolong the agitation of the public 
mind in Ireland. ‘“‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ;” and, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, the hopes of the Catholics of Ireland seem to 
have been raised only to be disappointed. 


The opening of the Imperial Parliament took place on the 224 
Jannary, 1801, and the first measure relating to Ireland discussed in 
the Honse of Commons, was, by a most ominous fatality, the Irish mar- 
tial law bill;—a bill, justifiable only upon grounds of imperative neces- 
sity and urgent danger: since that period, the discussions on Irish 
affairs have been confined, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, to 
questions of strong and coercive legislation ; martial law, suspensions 
of the habeas corpus, insarrection acts, and bills for the preservation of 
the peace. These and questions of finance have constituted very nearly 
the sum total of measures catried through the Imperial Parliament for 
* the benefit of Ireland, 


How far have ‘these measures been successful? Have insurree- 
tions beenchecked? Has the peace been preserved? Is the internal 
state of Ireland improved, and has the security of property and 
the bappiness of the people angmeoted in preportion with these 
severe enactments? In the first years which succeeded the union 
the effects of the rebellion were still considered operative. In the 
year 1803, an actnal insurreciion broke out; the capital was at- 
tacked, and a general confederation was found to prevail against 
. the existing government. Abont this period, the chancellor® of Ireland 
stated tbat he called for his pistols as regulaily, when he ventured to 
take a walk, as for his, hat and gloves. Yo 1807 the existence ofa 
French party is acknowledged from the high authority of Mr. Grattan, 
and extraordinary powers wee confided to the administration. From 
131@ to 1814, ap interval of comparative tranquillity prevailed ; but, 
dating the last six years, constant complaints of disturbance bave been 
made, and acts of outrage committed, in various parts of Treland. The 
Caravats in Tipperary, the Threshers in Westmeath, the Carders in 
Roscommon, the Ribbon-men in Galway, and the White-Boys in Lime. 
tick, have arisen in frightful snecession. The destraction of all foreign 
_ influence ha: produced no attachment to England ; neither has the gene. 
ral peace of the world given to Ireland any internal repose. 


Such has been the state of this anbappy country, as Hinatrated by 
its history. "We have already stated our motives tor leading ou sead- 
ers through this detail, and we trust they have appeared enfficient to 
jostify the course we have pursued. If we conceived that our state- 
ment could tend to weaken the connexion between the twoisiands; if we 
thonght it eonld awaken angry feelings, or excite any mational hostility, 
we should ‘have sappressed it. We have written with every opposite 
views. Weare convinced that the two countries are identified, that . 
they must stdnd or fall together; and that the ene canuot be prospe- 
rous, or deserve to be happy, whilst the misery ef the otber is thought 
undeserving of sympathy and attention. The wretchedness of seven 
millions of fellow-creatures omght not te be overlooked, and we are con- 
vinced that whenever the case of Ireland is fully anderstood, it will 
excite in this country the miostanbounded commiseration. “' As an Eng- 
lishman” observed Mr. Witberforee, “1 owe reparation to Ireland for 
the wrongs of centuriest.”” Such is the feeling with which the legis. 
lature should approach the consideration of this subject, neither-nnder- 
valuing its importance, nor exagserating its difficnities ; not eager te con- 
demn, uor desirous to punish; but anxious te heal, to asenage, aud to 
relieve. 

Tt has been often stated that the condition of Ireland is controlled 
by causes over which human authority is powerless. Trite axioms are 
cited as exenses for activity: we are told that the progress of nature 


'  * Lord Clare’s Speech, March 28, 1801.—Parliamentary History. 
4 Debate ou Mr. Peet's bill, 20th July, 1814, . 
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cannot be arrested, that all interference Is likely to produce wore harm 
than good, and that 
of ills which men endure 
Small is the share which stafes can cause or cure. 


In an artificial state of society we doubt the truth of these general pro- 
positions, Sure we are that the possibility of doing good ought not to 
be lightly passed over. Were a fair and candid investigation of the 
state of Ireland likely to produce no practical remedy, it would still be 
valuable as denoting some sympathy for the sufferings of that country. 
We onght not to undervalue the advantages of teaching the Trish to look 
to parliament for gentler notices of regatd than increased taxes and 
insurrection acts. Nor are we aware of any theory so inflexibly maintain 
ing the doctrine of non-interference, as to doubt that enlightened legislat- 
ion may remove evils which ill adviced legislation has produced. Iudeed, 
we are convinced, the more we dwell upon the subject, that something, 
nay that much may be done. If it appear, that the preseul system 
has arisen amids laws of extreme severity, uacertain in their exeention, 
let the experiment be tried of milder laws more iuflexibly administered, 
If it appear, that ignorance has depressed the minds of the people, let 
the remedy of education be tried. If it appear, that the essential in- 
stractors of the poor are too few for the tasks allotted to them, let their 
nnmbers be augmented. If the financial wants of the state have depriv- 


ed the poor of any means of obtaining the comforts of life, taxation ! 


should be reduced. If the Catholic disabilities have arrayed the various 

classes of society in hostility against each other, obliterate such impolitic 

distinctions, Ifthe protestant establishment is forced to draw an uncer- 

tain and degrading support from a reluctant peasantry, let the rights of 

the church be secured, its splendour maintained, but let the people be 

protected. If asystem of patronage has grown up, rendering public 

officers inefficient public men subservient, and the mass of the people 

greedy and dependent, reform its abuses. If all local expenditure is, 
governed on principles offering bounties to frand, and réwards to per- 

jery, let its control be placed in other and in better hands: no miser- 

able question of expediency, no palty calculation of finance, vo de- 

pendence npon ill-deserved support, should be allowed to impede the 

progress ef Irish improvement; of improvement which, in giving 

happiness to Ireland, would confer security on Great Britain, and 

strength, vigour, and consolidation, to the recources of the united 
empire. 

The subject is so extensive, that we almost fear to enter ivto detail. 
end yet we feel that our task would be incomplete, if we rested our case 
on geperal assertions, We proceed, therefore, to make a few observati- 
ons on the important subjects we bave glanced at, 


It is not our intention, for the reasons we have already stated, to dis- 
ecss the question of Catholic emancipation ; according té the view we 
bave taken of Irish affairs, am obliteration of all religious distinctions 
ought to be the first taken by au enlightened administration. The fatal 
policy of disuniting the people of Ireland, and of rousing sectarian 
enimosities, has produced effects, which a conciliatory spirit, and the 
knitting togetber all classes in the performance of their social duties, 
ean alone efface. A few incidental consequences which have flowed 
from: the penal code, may However be noticed. The want of an inter: 
mediate class of yeomaury, and of resident gentry, may we conceive be 
traced to the Catholic laws. Prohibited as the Catholics were from ac- 
quiring property in land, in a country were the mass of the popolation 
belonging to that sect,no yeomanry could exist. Tribes of serfs and 
helots were indeed created ; but it is in vain to seek forthe delightful 
examples which exist in England, of farmers cultivating their small but 
hereditary estates, trausmitted to them from remote generations. The 
growth of a Catholic geatry, was impeded by thesame causes. We are 
acquainted, it is trae, with many representatives of Catholic families who 
have risen, and who are rising, to power and eminence ; possessed both 
of the inclination and of the means of benefiting their conutry, But the 
mnmbers of such men would have been augmented a thousand fold, if 
they had been freed from the restraints of croel and unjust laws. The 
chasm which at present exists in Irish society would then have been 
filled up, and we should not, as at present, have to lament the want of 
that useful order of the community, the depository of the greatest hu- 
man virtue and human bappiness—of that order which is ever found 


** With hearts resolved, and hands prepared, 
The blessings they enjoy to guard.” 

By the popery laws, a monopoly of power was grauted to the pra- 
testants; and this, like most other monopolies, has proved injurious to 
those who enjoyed its privileges, as well as to those exciuded from them. 
The whoie class of protestants was raised above its proper level, to an 
unnaturalelevation. He that wonld have made an excellent farmer, was 
induced to act as an ignorant magistrate; the youth destined by nature 
as acierk for a counting-house, was sent as aspeculator to the bar; the 
advocate who by indastry might have risen to professional honour, be- 
came a needy and trading politician; and the country gentlemen, who 
might have diffused civilization aad happiness around bis resideuce, was 
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sedaced to the levees of the castle, to sell! his independence for a coronet 
or a pension. In short, the elevation of the privileged sect was as unua. 
tural Jas the depression of the excluded classes; and both tended to des. 
troy that beantifal gradation through whiclra)i that is hichest and lowest 
in society is bronght to “blend, softem-and nuite.” Between the twa 
extremes a great gulf has been fixed, which the Catholics could not pass, 
The political power, honour, and patronage, which, fairly distcibuted, 
would have given to all the community a direct interest in maintajning 
the established order of things, has been parcelied out among one tenth 
part of the population, and has become the source of continued jealousy 
aud heart-burning, 


If the severity of a criminal code could in itself prevent crime, the 
Irish woald long sinee have heey one of the most civilized nations in 
Europe. There has not been in any country a more prodigal expendi« 
ture of punishment, or a more careless estimate of homan lifes yet offen- 
ges have multiplied with a most melancholy rapidity, as will appear from 
the following view of the commitments and convictions in Ireland during 
the four years succeeding 1815*, as compared with the state of crime in 
England and Wales during the same period. é 


























Year, England aud Waies, — Ireland, 
Committed.| Convicted. | Committed | Convicted. 
1815... .seee 7,818 4,883 5,792 2,319 
1816,...... ar 9,091 5,797 11,273 4,490 
IBIT ne eeeees 13,932 9.056 13,209 4,620 
IBLS ....eeeeee) 18,567 9,858 13,564 5,377 
Total...... 44,458 28,694 43,838 16.815 











From the examination of this table it will appear, that, great as has 
been the increase of crime ia England, the increase in Ireland has been 
even more rapid. Had the commitments increased in the same ratio 
with thosein England, they would have amounted in 1818 to10,516 only 5 
and in the same proportion the conviction would not have exceeded 
4214 ; but, comparing these numbers with the actual returns, we fied 
auactnal excess of 3513 commitments, and 1163 convictions, We have 
seen that the total number of persons committed is pretty nearly the 
same in both islands, and is consequently much greater in proportion to 
the smaller population of Ireland. The number of convictions is less ig 
the proportivn of four te seven. Heuce it must follow that in Irelaud a 
prisoner has a much greater chance of acquittal, than his brother in ini 
quity, the British felon. It must also necesssarily follow, either thag 
most incautious commitments, or most improper acquittals, take plaee 
in Ireland, and that there is less certainty in the administration of 
the laws io the one island than in thé other. That this arises in many 
instances from a reluctance to prosecute, we are prepared to admit; bat 
a reluctance to prosecute is almost always proportionate to the severi« 
ty of the laws, Whenever a punishment exceeds what the majority 
of the people consider to be the character of the offence, a reluctance 
to proseente will show itself. Thisis peculiarly the case in Ireland, 
where the character of an informer, or a persecutor, is held in peews 
liar horror, 8o far from repressing crime, extreme rigour of punishment 
seems frequently to have been the signal for new violations ef the law. 
‘¢ Even where the law had been administered with the greatest severity, 
new disturbances broke ont. In the county of Westmeath, an assassinas 
tion was committed in the face of an entire congregation in open day.” 


The 15 and 16 Geo. $. c. 21, commonly called the White Boy Act, 
created a long series of capital felonies, and was intended, no doubt, to 
preserve the public peace ; yet onder the terrors of such severe enacte 
ments, offences against the public peace have multiplied. These laws 
** have served to harden the hearts of the peasantry, to alienate them 
from the established order of things; to throw them back on their own 
deyices, and make them place their only confidence in wild schemes of 
fatare retaliationt.” —It has been well stated, with reference to Ireland, 
ina publication proceeding from a most respectable society, that “ the 
predominant qualities of the depraved part of the popolation, are, first, 
a disposition to mischievous combination: secondly, a restless desire of 
change and innovation; and thirdly, a daring or rather a desperate con- 
tempt of death. The subject of a capital execution is considered as « hero, 
the victim of tyrannical law or commiserated asa martyr to principles 
which sway the minds of a great majority of the spectators §.”’ 


Ta this statement we most cordially agree, and feel convinced that 
strict prison discipline and hard labour would he more operative as a 
mode of preventing crime, than the present sanguinary but in inefficient 
punishments. 


* Return from the inspectors of prisons; ordered te be printed 
sessions 1822: and Report on criminal law, appendix.—¢ Parliamentary 
Debates, Speech of Mr. Peel, July 8th, 1814.—¢ Thoughts on Educa. 
tion, p. 43.—§ Remarks on Penitentiaries, 
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Whilst the laws of Treland are severe in the pnni-iment of crime, 
they are singularly deficient in the m of preveating it. Here the 
vigour of the legistatare seems #0 have failed altogether ; the whole of 
its power being reserved for its sting. It is trne, that the Peace 
Preservation bill, brought ia by Wir. Peel, (a most wise and beneficent 
measure, when well administered,) effects somewhat towards this object. 
But the peculiar object of this act was remedial; it was framed asa 
mode of suppressing disturbances, not of preventing them, and it was 
never intended to be zpplied to districts remaining ina state of tran- 
quillity. 

A really efficient police is what is most peculiarly wanting for Ire- 
land ;—a police that wonld render the commission of crime difficult, and 
escape impracticable. This weare convinced might be attained at a 
lighter expense, and with less complicated machinery, than that which 
bas given motion to the preventive water guard. This we do not 
despair of seeing introduced, wherever the happiness and morals 
of the people are considered equally important with the duties of 
enstom and excise, and when vice and wretchedness are admitted to be 
evils as strongly to be guarded against as the introduction of a bale of 
Bandana handkerchiefs, or of a cargo of smuggled tobacco. In order 
to make any police efficient, steps should be taken to reform the magis- 
tracy. That such arefocmis necessary, few persons acquainted with 
Ireland will deny; we refer all obstinate sceptics, and all those who are 
uniformed, to the declarations of an ex-chancellor of Ireland (Mr. Pon- 
sonby), who declared that “he fonnd the state of the magistracy any 
thing but what it ought tobe. In one country he found among the ma- 
gistrates a man who had been waiter at a conntry inn; a man who in 
that capacity had frequently waited behind the chairs of the members of 
the grand jury*.” Mr. Ponsonby was actaaliy engaged in the reform of 
the magistracy, when the administration of which he formed a part was 
dissolved, 


The legislatare has by nomeans been negligent in providing means 
for the suppression of actual disturbances, and measures of extraordina- 
ry rigour as they are called, or of extraordinary severity as we are incli- 
ned to term them, have repeatedly been resorted to. The Insurrection 
Act is considered by many to be the specific for all local diseases in Ire- 
land. By this statute, any individual found out of his house after a cer- 
tain hour, was liable to be transported forseven years. By this statute 
(now expired) the trial by jury was suspended, and the liberties of the 
people of Ireland were placed at the mercy of those magistrates, whom 
Mr. Ponsonby described as “any thing but what they onght to be.” 
We do not ourselves conceive that the mere task of suppressing tomalts 
among a wretched peasantry is a difficnit one; force and pressure will 
always produce a temporary calm; these are the valgar remedies of or- 
diuary statesmen: but the more liberal and enlightened legislator will 
endeavour to remove the causes of irritation, by which alone any perma- 
nent tranquillity can be secured, 





These observations apply with peculiar force to the separate local 
jarisdictions of Ireland. A vigorous reform must be effected among the 
Bogberry and Verges tribes of chartered magistcacy, who appointed in 
many instances by wretched corporations, are independent of the chan- 
eellor, and of public opinion, and make the office of justice of the peace 
subservient to party views or to personal emolament. 


Nor do we confine our observations to the criminal code only ; 
alterations should also be made ia the civil administration of the laws, 
The judicial fees in the superior courts have, in the last year been abo. 
lished; the receipt of all fees of a similar nature, and especially of fees 

aid to magistrates, should be strictly prohibited; these fees being ob- 
Pectionable, not only as burthens on the poor, but as degrading tothe ad- 
ministration of justice, and as casting doubt and suspicion on authorities 
which ought to stand highest in public confidence, The amount of taxa- 
tion imposed on all legal proceedings, is an impediment to justice in a 
rich country, and a denial of itin a poor one. It wonld be difficult to 
reconcile the principle of the Stamp Acts with the maxim of Nulli vendemus 
justitiam, If a peasant only feels the laws in their inflictions and punish. 
ments— if he fiuds them stroug against him, but not available for his pro- 
tection- how can he be expected to regard them with confidence? It 
isin vain to teli him that the law is equal to all; he cannot believe the 
assertion, when hefiuds that a fulfilment of the promises of justice can 
only be claimed, under a condition whichhe cannot perform. Law, in- 
deed, like killing game, seems in Ireland to be reserved for those who 
possess a certain qualification in property; and neither an action can be 
brought, nor a partridge killed unless the client and the sportsman inhe: it 
an estate of one hundred pounds a year. It is true, in some cases, cheap 
and summary remedies have been introduced ; but in many instances, 
the poor are still abandoned to despair, and the court of chancery, 
The irish peasantry, looking with horror on both alternatives, endea- 
vour to procure for themselves a wild sort of justice ; becoming at once 





_® Parliamentary Debates, April 26, 1816.—+ “In order té allay 
sedition, it is necessary to expel the matter of sedition,—Lord Bacon. 
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parties, jadges, and executioners. Thus, every doubtful will, or disputes 
ed case intestacy, becomes the source of fend and violenee; and Cape 
tain Rock and Lieutenant Starlight volunteer their services in aid of the 
venerable doctors of civil law, and the learned jadges in the courts of 
equity. If, then, itis thought desirable to supersede the novels and 
extravagants of the White Boys and Threshers, and to appeal to consis- 
torial courts, masters in the chancery, and vicars-general, an economi- 
eal reform mast be effected throughout all the Irish courts of justice, 


The progress of ponalation in Ireland has beév, and stiil is, most 
extraordinary. In 1695, the population was calculated to be 1,934,102 ; 
in 1731, 2,010,221 ; in 1791, 4,200,000; in 1804, 5,400,000; and in 1821, 
7,000,000. Of these seven millions, 500,000 probably belong to the ea. 
tablished church ; 500,000 may be Protestant dissenters; and the re. 
mining 6,000,000 Catholics. The great mass of the people ase not only 
agricultarists, but landholders holding very small farms, and raising by 
their own labour the food which supports their families, Tne people 
are, consequently, scattered over the face of the country ; the towns and 
villages are less numerons and important than in Great Britain. The 
food and clothing obtained by the peasantry are less in amount and va. 
Jae than falls to the lot of similar classes in any other civilized conatry, 
The Irish poor have seldom any opportanity of improving their conditi- 
on: they possess a smaller share of what are called the comforts of life 
than any other description of persons in the British empire ; —their habita- 
tions are wretched hovels,open to the wind and rain of heaven ; the sup- 
plies of clothing and bedding are miserably deficieut ; and their food is of 
thewery poorest description. Tn the midst of the most abundant harvests, 
and cultivating the richest so lin the world, the peasant derives from his 
labour the mivimom which can support human existence, In a large 
distict which has been most accurately sarveyed, (the barony of Portena- 
hinch, in the Queen's county,) ont of 1187 farms, 1029 do not exceed 
twenty acres in extent, and 540 are under five acres! The principle of 
Trish tenures is also very different from that adopted in Great Britain, 
where generally speaking, only two characters are known, the landlord 
and the tenant, In Ireland, on the contrary, A, the inheritor of an es: 
tate, grants a lease to B, who re-lets it to C, who letsit again te D; and 
thus it is transmitted through halfrhe letters ofthe alphabet, éach tenant 
endeavouring to reserve for himself acertain profir-rent from the land, 
The effect of such an arrangement is to create a class of idle annuitants, 
with very small and precarious incomes, and to interpose them between 
the inheritors and the oceupiers of land, destroying much of that comma. 
nity of interest, and sympathy of feeling, which ought to subsist between. 
them. On a population thas circomstanced, the severe pressure of the 
present times has fallen with peevliar weight, The landlord who deals 
with am occupying tenant, is bonnd no less io daty thanin interest to 
make such concessions as are proportionate to the altered value of agri« 
cnitural produce. But it becomes difficalt to apply this principle to the 
sub-infeadations of Ireland. A landlord possessed of a fee-simple estate 
of 10001, a-year, after reducing his reots fifty per cent., may still rely ape 
onincome of 5001, A leaseholder, onthe contrary, entitled to a profit 
of 10001. a-year, and subject toa rent of the same amount, is le(t tutaily 
pennyless, if fifty per cent, is to be deductéd from bis gross in- 
come. He is consequently left to choos between his own ruin and that of 
the occupant. Hostilities are instantly begun; crops are seized ; the 
driver is puton premanent duty ; the pound becomes the “eld of action ; 
those valuable inmates of the Irish cottage —pigs and dairy cattle—are 
carried into captivity ; and the victorious auctioneer claims his tri. 
nmph on the fatal ninth day. It is mot too much to say, that leaseholdg 
of this description, and leaseholders thus struggling for profit-reats, exe 
tend themselves over three-fourths of [reland. Hence, the sadden con- 
yulsion which has taken place throughout the empire has been muck 
more strongly felt in Ireland than elsewhere. Hence, too, the misery 
consequent npon that convulsion becomes much more extensive and dif- 
ficnlt to remedy. The head landlord and the tenant are far removed 
from each other; and it frequently happens that the latter may be total, 
ly ruined, whilst the former neither claims nor receives an exorbitant 
rent. The shock, too, has been augmented by the revolution in the cir. 
culating medium of the country, In no one part of the British domini- 
ons had the paper system been carried to so extravagant au extent, At 
one period, Ireland was a country of bankers, To readers whose ab- 
stract idea of a banker has been formed among the sleek well-fed inhabi- 
tants of Threadneed}> 4nd Lombard streets, many of the specimens of 
Irish country bankers world appear animals of avery different genius, 
The circulating medinm of the latter was not called to so high a destiny 
as to afford a subject for poetical amplification. It neither moved armies 
nor senates; it could neither bay aking nor sell a queens it passed mo- 
destly as the represeotative of shillings and sixpeuces, and in some in- 
stances bore the value of three-halfpence only. Even after. this singular 
currency had been withdrawn, the bavk-issues continued to be most im- 
moderate, and the result of such “ onblest paper credit” was what 
might have been foreseen. The failure of eleven out of fourteen banks 
plunged the entire of the South of Ireland into ruin and distress, and the 
Irish nation was obliged to plead in forma pauperis for the mercy and 
Compassion of Great Britaia. 
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The state of the established church, and the mode io which its vast 
and augmenting reveuues are collected, present considerations which 
cannot be overlooked. We believe that the church of Ireland possesses 
@ greater proportion of the national income, than has beenin any other 
modern instance devoted to the maintenance of the clerical order, We 
are inclined to believe that the duties which the church undertakes 
in Ireland are less thay those performed by any similar establish- 
ment; or, iu other words, that much is paid by the people, and 
but little received in returo, The result has been, that the protestant 
clergy of Ireland partake very much of a secular character.’ “The 
established church is a great corporation, exceedingly well paid 
for the ministratiun of the gospel. It collects its revenues from the 
whole population of the conntry, withont distinction of sects, but it con- 
fines its instruction to avery minute protion ofthe people. It isa spring 
at which all indeed are at liberty to drink; but the guardians of the foun- 
tain, careless how many or how few taste of the waters, exact payment 
from those who loath the beverage, and from those who set no value up- 
enit, as well asfrom those who esteem it highly, and driak of it abun- 
dantly*.” We donot intend the slightest reflection on the body to which 
we allude. Revenues given them by the laws oftheir country, are to be 
viewed with respect, like other species of private property ; and where a 
protestant pastor finds himselfin the midst of a Catholic flock, it is no re- 


-fleetion on his zeal to state, that his professional duties mast necessarily 


be circumscribed. Butitis sarely impossible to deny, that a reform, 
maintaining the dignity and protecting the rights of the church, and yet 
diminishing the pressure on the community, ought to'be diligent songht 
for, and honestly carried into effect. We arethe more avxions to im- 
press this part of our discussion on the minds of our readers, because we 
apprehend that some alteration of the tythe system is essential to ‘the 
peace of Ireland. We apprehend it is equally essential to the dignity 
and indeed to the existence of the church. If ingenuity were called npon 
to devise a plan to throw a country into confusion, the tythe system of 
Ireland would be found to posses all the requisites sought for: it compre- 
hends two characteristics, either of which would be snfficient to create 
disorder in a community of pastoral simplicity and brotherly love. The 
tythe laws call npon the Catholic to support a double order of clergy; they 
tax the industry and labour of the poor agricultarist, whilst they exempt 
from charge the spontaneous fertility of the pastures of the rich grazier. 
So gross a violation of justice, of policy, and of common sense, has rare- 
‘ly been exhibited in any other case: it does not exist in any other coun- 
tryin Earope, and it mast cease to exist in Ireland, if that conatry is 
sought to be made whatit ought to be. 


The evil has been admitted on all hands, by menof all parties, and 
under administrations of the strongestcontrast. It was admitted by Mr. 
Pitt, who held out a modification of tythes, as one of the great benefitst 
which might be anticipated from the Union; and by a late Chancellor of 
Ireland, (Lord Redesdale) who had actually prepared a bill on the subject. 
it was admitted by the Whig administration of 1806; and by the Tory 
ministers who succeeded them in office. The Irish rebels before the Union, 
and the Irish secretaries after it; theoretical writers and practical states- 
men ; Pitt and Fox; Emmett and Mr. Peel; Lord Redesdale and Doctor 
M’ Nevin; Mr. Pole and Grattan; Perceval and Paley ; Adam Smith and 
the Marquis of Londonderry ;--a rare and singular union of witnesses, of 
discordant principles—all agree in admitting the evils of the present 
system. Yet a most strange backwardness has existed hitherto, against 
affording to the people of Ireland any practical relief on this subject. 
We say hitherto, because we feel satisfied that the consideration of this 
question cannot long be postponed; and because we are convinced that 
it will soon be manifest, that the present mode of supporting the clergy is 
more injurious tothe community, and must ultimately prove more fatal to 
the church, than any which can be introduced as asubstitute. « 


If it were possible to trace crimes to their origin, we are convinced 
that a vast proportion of the violations of the law in Irelan@might be 
shown to have originated in the tythe system. The most dangerous con- 
spiracies against the public peace, as well as the most severe enactments 
of the legislature, have flowed from the same source. The state of the 
tenures, and the extraordinary subdivisions of property, force the clergy 
almost unavoidably to employ agents or proctors, whose extortions are as 
notorious as they are lamentable. No real similarity exists between the 
collection of tythein England and in Ireland; thongh it may be fairly as- 
sumed, that every objection which exists in this island, becomes much 
stronger io its application to Ireland, and that many of thé most serious 
objections to tythe in Ireland are exclusively of a local natare, In Eng- 
land, the charch deals directly with the payer of tythes. In Ireland, the 
tythe proctor is, and must necessarily be, interposed. In England, the 
burthen is equally distributed among the farming classes: in Ireland, it 
rests almost exclusively on the poorest orders. In England, tythe is im- 
posed on a commodity generally brought to sale; in Ireland, it is exacted 


from the potatoe tilled for the actual sapport of the peasant, In England, | 


tythes are applied to the support of a charch establishment in which the 
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majority of the people have a direct interest : in Ireland, for the maine 
tewance of an order of clergy, from whose instruction more than nine. 
teuthsof the people derive no benefit whatever. In England, the de- 
mands of the church can never exceed the real tenth of the produce, as 
the altimate remedy of tendering the tythe iu kind may always be resort- 
ed to: in Ireland, the laws are such as to make this remedy delusive and 
unavailing. A commutation of tythe in Ireland, so far therefore from 
rendering such an event more probable elsewhere, gives a new security 
to the clergy of England, by the correction of those flagrant abuses which 
are triumphantly cited as argumentsin both countries, 


Tt may here be observed, that tythes, even though nominally 
reduced, fali as a much more oppressive burthen upon land when 
any depression of prices takes place; particularly when, as in 
Ireland, such depression is connected with a considerable exten- 
tion of tillage. The cultivation of poorer lands is thus rendered less 
productive ; and it being upon such soils that the greatest amount of 
of labour and capital must be expended, a tax which presses on the gross 
produce, and not on the profits of industry, must, ander such circum. 
stances, become peculiarly barthensome. In the best times the griev- 
ance of tythes was strongly felt—at the present moment it is intole. 
rable. 


“ We have already remarked, that the payments of tythe in kind can 
scarcely be said to exist in Ireland ; nor are the remedies in the Exche- 
quer, or inthe Bishup’s Court, very effications to an impoverished pea- 
santry. It has been stated in Parliament, from respectable aathority*, 
that the first step taken for the recovery of tythe to the value of eigh- 
teen shillings and tenpence, has been a citation which costs the defen- 
dant two pounds ten shillings. Proceedings before two magistrates, 
both selected by one of the parties, frequently being themselves inter. 
ested in tythes, and often nearly connected with the clergyman, are 
scarcely less objectionable, though they may be found less expensive. 


But it is argued that tythe is no real burthen On the cultivator; 
that as between landlord and tenant it must be paid by the former; and 
is only a deduction from the rent of land. It might easily be proved 
that in Iveland such is far from beiug the state of the case: but, even 
admitting the truth of the position, it should be remembered, that all the 
vexations and intolerable hardships of its collection are cast exclusively 
on thetenant. If the principle of commutation cannot be carried into 
effect, we are inclined to think that a most material improvement might 
be effected, were this burthen, én ali future contracts, thrown upon the 
landlord ; or, in other words, if the receipt of clergymen for tythe, were 
so far to be a payment of rent. In general terms it may be stated, that 
the inheritors of land are protestant, and the occupying tenants Catho- 
lic: the plan we have ventured to suggest, would thus obviously and di. 
rectly cast the support of the established church upon those who profess 
the established religion ; and it would interpose between the proctor 
and the tenant a class of men capable of resisting any illegal extortion FY 
a class of men whose remedies would not be murders and floggiogs, but 
actions at law and appeals to a jary. 


We must allow ourselves one further observation. If the number 
of absentees, and the limited ber of resident gentry, be, as has 
been stated, one of the principal, causes of the misery of Ireland, a 
commutation of tythe would afford an immediate and efficient remedy to 
the evil so loudly complained of, Such a measure would give at once 
to Ireland the benefit of above one thonsand country gentlemen, who, 
ander existing circumstances, are deprived of the most powerful means 
of being useful. At present, the.rector of a parish is forced into never. 
ending disputes with the peasantry who surround him. It is almost 
impossible that he should gain their confidence, or secure their affec. 
tions. The tythe system frustrates his best efforts, and makes him an 
object of fear aud jealonsy. Remove this obstacle; and though the 
unfortunate differences of faith prevent his being a religions instructor, 
he may become a moral gnide—he mast be looked up to as a friend and 
protector. No canse of disunion will then exist between him and the 
peasantry; and the virtues and benevolence which we are certain exist 
among the Irish clergy, would have a free scope for their expansion and 
exercise. ‘The parish minister would thus seek in his cottage bi 
whom religious profession did not permit to attend in church; and have 
ing won his good will by a thousand little acts of kindness and good 
neighbourhood, for which the casualties of life are ever making room, 
woald breathe the spirit, cultivate the feelings, and instil the doctrines, 
which are not of the Charch of England or of the Church of Rome, but of 
the Chaich of Christt.’’ : 

We have already shown, that, by the ratio of increase in which the 
population of Ireland has augmented since 1791, it is likely to double 
itself in forty-five years. We do not intend andertaking ang estimate 
of the proportion between population and subsistence, for a more imme- 
diate danger exists than any resulting from a future and contingent 
deficiency of supply ;—we allude to the fatal disproportion between the 


* Sir H, Parnell, July 5, 1820,—¢ Thoughts on the Education of the 
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nomber of the people, and the mode of employing them. It would be 
difficult to find, in any other country, the same mass of anemployed ha- 
man power which exists in Ireland. Divided as the surface of the land, 
is, into smal! farms, when the tillage of a field is . the peasant 
has but few motives or opportunities afforded to him of farther exertion ; 
and supported on a description of food the easiest raised, and the most 
abundant in prodace, the industry of one month may seem to afford a 
sanction for the inaction of eleven, Inaction is always dangerous ; mis- 
_chievous to the individual who indulges in it, and fatal to the state where 
it is encouraged. Whatevercan raise the condition of the peasantry in 
the scale of society, whatever stimulates his industry by new wants, 
will tend to promote indastry itself, and to check the growth of a popu- 
Jation augmenting in proportion to the miserable meaus of support with- 
inits reach. The texation of Ireland has been so oppressive, as to 
place mauy of the necessaries, and almost all the comforts, of life, ont 
the reach of the lower orders. In a country without woods, such 
a duty has been imposed oo foreign timber, as to make it near- 
ly impossible for the ordinary farmer to acqure either a good house 
or comfortable farnitare. The coat which the ant wears, the 
blanket which is to cover his children, few articles of furniture 
which be reqaires, all contribute to the exigencies of the state be- 
fore they can enter the cottage. The result is, that he endeavours 


to do without, rather than to acquire them, and that the mere sup-. 


part of animal existences all he seeks to secure. Vita dum superest bene 
est, is the motto of the Irish peasant ; and heis left in a situation where 
lie has but little to lose, and where every change seems likely to be for 
the better.. The taxation of Ireland has since the Union augmented ina 
proportion much greater than even the taxation of England. In 1750. 
so far from there existing any Irish national debt, there was a surplus 
treasure in theexchequer, amounting to several hundred thonsand pounds. 
This surplus was transferred to England by a king’s letter, andthe course 
of taxation proceeded undiminished. During the fiftteen years preced- 
ing the Union, a debt of 41,000,000]. was created :—during the fifteen 
subsequent to that event, the debt had swelled to 148,000,0001., be- 
ing 47,000,000/. more than the total revenne on which the Irish con- 
tribution had been calculated. It is trne, that since the consolidation 
of the Exchequer ia the two countries, the payment of much of this 
debt has been cast on England; but taxation has not been reduced 
as it onght in the sister country, made bankrupt already by the lavish 
expenditure of the year succeeding the Union. We have ourselves seen 
the tax-gatherer’s progress in Ireland, attended with military pomp 
avd parade, and the levies collected at the point of the bayonet. ‘ This 
taxation,” as was well stated by Mr. Plunkett, “ was imposed on 
civilization; dod was calculated to restrain those improvements in which 
Ireland would find prosperity, and England security. Every honse of a 
better description built in Ireland, was a hostage for its connection with 
Great Britain; it gave the inhabitants something to be protected by the 
laws, and tended to check that excess of popnaiation, in consequence of 
which all thoughts must be turned towards the mere necessaries of life, 
and its comforts must be disregarded *.” 


Nor does our objection to existing taxes rest solely on the difficulty 
they create in the acquisition of the articles taxed: ia some cases they 
operate as prohibitions in others, as bounties on smuggling. Thas, the 
duties on spirits have produced a race of men trained np to illicit distillati- 
on, connected together by secret association, prepared 40 defend them- 
selves in arms against the soldier, the gauger, and the constable ; encour- 
aged in too many cases by magistrates and lamdiords, and prepared to ap- 
ply to ail other matters the principle of resistance, which they have learn- 
ed in their conflicts with the exciseman. During the last six yearst, 
6352 individuals have been committed to prison for illicit distillation, and 
3963 have beea actually convicted. These persons, guilty of offences 
ranking less among the mala in se, than among the mala prohibita, have 
been sentenced to imprisonment, have shared in all the vice and misery 
of a gaol, have completed their apprenticeship in crime, and have been 
discharged as emissaries to teach all that is most wicked and most dan- 
gerous, to the popniation on which they are set loose. Cana system be 
tolerated, which thus increases by one-eight the total number of offences 
bronght under the notice of the law? The cottage of the illicit distiller be- 
comes ‘‘the tysting place,” where deeds of murder and violence are 
planned. The magistrates and country gentlemen, who from selfish mo- 
tives of profit have encouraged the illegal manufacture of spirits,are plac- 
ed in the power of the lower orders. If they threaten the peasant with the 
constable, he may hand them over to the exciseman, and a loss of all weight 
and respectability of character on the one hand, and an impunity for crime 
on the other, follow as fatal but inevitable consequences, 

If the Government of Ireland is sought to be adapted to the country 
over which it presides,a very considerable alteration in its constitation 
ahonid take place. At present, the secretaryship for Ireland is consider- 
ed either as a school for inexperienced politicians, or as a perch from 
whence the more mature statesman may wing his flight for a higher region. 


® Return of Laspector of Prisons, printed Session 1821,—t Parliamen- 
tary Debates, 1819, : 
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The most difficult and arduous task in the administration of the empire is 
confided either to thase who do not possess experience, or to those whe 
are recalled before they can apply usefully the experience thy have gain- 
ed. In short, in the plan of official education now pursued, those classi+ 
cal authors Dyche and Cocker are taken out of the hands of the tryo, wha 
is taught reading out of the Philosophy of Bacoa, and arithmetic from the 
Principals of Newton, “ We have sometimes seen a secretary with every 
summer and a system with every secretary* ’’ Statesmen who are 

birds of passage, scarcely act for themselves; they must necessarily fall 
iato the hands of subordiaate official men; a wretched coterie of third-or 
fourth-rate politicians is likely to arise, neither sufficiemly enlightened 
nor liberal to direct the energies of the conntry to purposes of real 
national improvement, though fully capable of monopolizing power and 
patronage, and of deciding all questions, even the appointment and re- 
moval of their superiors, by low and miserable intrigue. 


No steady anid consistent prosecution of the interests of the public 
can be expected, where the real administration is liable to be warped by 
local passions and personal prejudices, and where the responsible minis- 
ter is‘so perpetnally changed, as to prevent aty plan of improvement 
from being brouglit ‘to a fair and successful issue, Who cometh next 
in place,” says Spenser, “‘doth net follow the course, however good, 
which his predecessor held, but will straight take away quite contrary 
tothe former ; as if the former thought by keeping under the Irivh to 
reform them; the next by discouraging the English will curry favour 
with the Irish, and so make the goveroment seem plausible, as having 
ali the Irish at his command. But he that comes after will perhaps nei- 
ther follow the one nor the other, but will dandle the one and the other 
in such sort, as he wiil sucke sweet out ef both, aud leave bitternesse to 
the poor countrie. Even as two physicians should take a sick body in 
hand at two sandrie times, of which the former would minister all things 
meet to purge and keep underthe body, the other to pamper. and 
strengthen it suddainly again; whereof what is to be looked for, bata 
most dangerous relapse +?” 


Considering, as we do, that the government of Ireland is a task of 
the greatest difficulty, requiring a conbination of ability, experience, 
discretion, kindaess of heart aud firmness of mind, we are inclined to 
think that it should not be considered an office of second-rate importance, 
nor confided to the hands of second-rate politicians. 1t shoald be made 
an object sufficient to satisfy the most lofty and towering ambition ; nat 
by augmenting its already ample emoluments, but by placing it, iu cabie 
net honours, on a level with the most distinguished prizes in the politi- 
cal lottery. Ireland wonld not then have to regret the loss of an able 
minister, whom ambition might prompt to'quit her service. Ireland 
would not then be treated as the workshop of the apprentice or jour- 
neyman ; but would be considered a station ‘where the scientific artist 
might display his skill and his most successful ingenuity. 


Our observations have hitherto been applied to the political and 
physical circumstances of Ireland. We shall ‘coucinde an article, al- 
ready but too long, by some remarks on the state of the moral and reli- 
‘gious instruction of the Irish peasantry. No person at all acquainted 
with the country can doubt that there is in Ireland to the full as great, 
if not a greater proportion of the peasantry instructed in mere reading 
and writing, than ean be found on the eastern shores of the Irish chan- 
nel. This general diffusion of the education of letters has proceeded 
from varions canses, unnecessary at this moment to particularize. One 
of these causes may however, from its singularity, be noticed. Weare 
convinced that the paper currency has contributed materially to the 
extension of education, and the diffusion of the English languege; a 
result which it wonid have required some ingenuity to anticipate. 


Bat though education is widely diffused, it is a species of edaca- 
tion of the most questionable advantage. The books read, are frequent- 
ly prejudicial to the best interests of society. We have now in our poss 
session the Lite of a noted highwayman, containing a most vivid pictare 
ofhis adventures and crimes, “his hair-breadth’ scapes and perilous 
instances” from the first opening of his career, and closing by a cheering 
account of his pardon through the infinence of a noble protector. Ia 
order to render such a publication more classically attractive, an Ap- 
pendix is subjoined, containing what bears the title of “ The History of 
Sir John Falstaff.” This work we found in an Irish country school, form- 
ing the text book for the instruction of the young, bearing the name 6f 
a prioter who promises in the title page “ great encouragement to country 
dealers.” We have only selected this book as a specimen; others of the 
same character, but of a stili more objectionable tendency, are in many 
instances placed in the hands of the young, whose principles and feeling 
are thas tainted at the source, Is it wonderful that the youth of the 
country, who have thus learned to admire as herote the deeds of rapine 
and violence of the robber and murderer, should imitate the acts on 
which their minds have been accustomed to dwell with interest and de. 
light? Trained up insuch a sehpol, we may but too frequently fiud among 
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the peacantry of modern times, a representative of the kerne and gallow. 
glasses ef the days of Spenser, or of those chieftains “who did never 
eattheir meat till they had won it by the sword; who made the day 
their night, and the night theic day; who did light their candle at the 
flames of their faemen’s honzes, and whose music was not the harpe nor 
dayes of love, but the cryes of people, and the clashing of armor.” 


Tt is not of the want of education, bat of its misdirection among 
the Irish poor, that we complain. Itis surprising that bad principles 
thus carefully instilled into the youthful mind shonld, in after life, 
be openly prefessed and daringly exemplified? The instructors who 
direct this coarse of study are a peculiar race of men, rarely to be 
found in any country. The portrait of one of these apostles of mis- 
chief has been lately drawn by a most vigorous pencil ; and the re- 
@emblance is so correct, that we are tempted to extract the entire 
passage. ‘* The country schoolmaster is independent of al] system and 
control; he is the scribe as wells the chronicler and pedagogue of his 
littlecircle ; he is the centre of the mystery of rustic iniquity ; the cheap 
attorney-of the neighbourhood ; and furnished with this little book of 
precedenta, the fabricator of false leases and snereptitions deeds and 
conveyances. Possessed of important secrets and of useful acquirements 
he is courted and caressed ; a cordial reception and the usual allowan- 
ces of whiskey greet his approach; and he completes his character ‘by 
adding inebriety to his other accomplishmients*.” The question in. Ire- 
Rand is not whether the people are, or are not, to be educated; that, 
they have decided for themselves: it is, whether education is to be of a 
natare to bind them to the laws in virtae and happiness, or whether it is 
to be: sach as to render them enemies of social order, morality, and reli- 
7. This questiou the legislature and the higher classes must decide 

them. 


Under the present course of instraetion, it is not wonderfal that the 
national character should become degraded. ‘In what land can there 


be met so melancholy'a combination of causes, all tending to excite every 


bad passion and impress every evil habit! a land from whence the marks 


and remembrances ofits civil broils have not yet passed away—a people 
full of zeal indeed for religion, alive to every thing kind and generons, 
hospitable, good-humoured and warm-hearted ;—but with what melan- 
choly combinations do they possess these fine qualities! They can com- 
bine them with dissoluteness and depravity, with fraud and deceit; with 
an habitual disregard of truth and frequent violations of the sanctity of 
an oath.” Thecommitments for perjary in England during the years 
1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818, have bees 44, the convictions 11. In a similar 
proportion the commitments io Ireland shonld be 28, and the convictions 
7. What isthe fact? During the four years under consideration, 219 
have been committed in Ireland under charges of perjary, and 76 have 
been convicted; exceeding in a teafold degree the number which might 
have been expected. 


It is a singular fact, that this dearth of proper establishments for 
the education of the young in Ireland, by no means proceeds from the 
want of good laws, nor from any deficiency of pecuniary liberality on the 
part of the legislature, But the laws which we allude to, are not pro- 


perly acted, on, and the liberal grants of parliament have been so mis- ' 


directed as te produce mischief ratherthan good. By the statnte law of 
Treland, (12 Eliz. c. 1. 28 Hen. 8.) the charge and diities of national edu- 
cation are to a very considerable extent intrusted to the established 
church, The protestant clergy are bound bylaw, as wellas in consci- 
ence, tocontribate to this great work of Christian love and charity. 
Schools are by law directed to be established in every diocese (12 Eliz.) 
one-third of the sapport of which ought to be snpplied by the ordinary 
and the remaining two-thirds are made a charge on the clergy at large. 
Yet it was stated by the Irish secretary in 1811 (Mr. Pole,) that 10 only 
ont of 22 diocesces were provided with such schools. Fn other words, it 
appeared that 12 ont of 22 of the richly endowed bishops of Ireland have 
neglected one of the most important duties of their high. station. 


By the 11th report of 1rish Commissisioners of Education, (reprint- 
ed 10th July 1821), it also appears that every incumbent appointed to a 
living in Ireland takes a solemn oath to the following effect: — 


“T, A. B., do solemnly swear that IT will teach, or cause to be 
tanght, within the said vicarage or rectory of —-——, one school, as the 
law in that caxe requires.” 


It also appears that a. great proportion of the regular clergy have alto- 
gether omitted to perform this solemn engagement, ratified as itis by an oath. 
This is most meiancholy and awful fact; and the resalt unfortanatety 
is, thatthe parish schools, which Mr. Pole considered in 1813 as ealenlat- 
ed to educate 120,000 scholars, did not at that period contain above 
23,000. Thus the richest church establishment in Enarape ig that whieh 
furnishes the most @xtraordinary and unpardonable.instances of indiffer- 
ence to the obligations which its ministers are,bound go falfil, Ought 
mot these errors to be corrected, if the church wishes to deserve public 
confidence and esteem, and to be protected in the enjoyment of its im- 
mense revenues? 


* Thonghts on the Education of the Poor, p. 12.—} Ibid, 
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To the work of education, the established clergy should be called 
on to contribute most liberally. A suggestion on this subject has already 
been made, and sanctioned by the highest ecclesiastical authority im Ire- 
land, It is subjoined to the 14th Report of the Irish Commissioners of 
Education, and is contained in the following important words : “It might 
not, it is submitted, be unreasonable that the clergy should be rated at a 
sum not-exceeding 2 per cent. of their respective incomes, to be ascer- 
tained by the bishops.” This recommendation is entitled to the highest 
respect: it is invaluable ; and was most preperly made the found ation of 
the suggestions thrown out in parliament by Mr. Pole in 1811. 


We have already stated that the public grants have been most libe- 
ralin support of Irish Schools and charities. Three establishme nts, 
chiefly devoted to education, have, since the Union, swallowed ap 
1,242,514]. of the public money, Had this sum ‘been wisely 
appropriated, and prudently administered, but little would now have 
been wanting for the establishment of schools in Ireland, Till the ad- 
ministrations of the two last secretaries, (Mr. Peel and Mr. Great,) the 
favoured objects of the public bounty were sought for among schools 
established on principles hostile to the catholics, and useless to the pro- 
testants. This selection of schools devoted to proselytism, or liable to 
suspicion, has contributed to increase religious end bas made 
every interference of government acause of aad alarm, which 
the enlightened policy of one secretary, and the liberal benevolence of 
his successor, have scarcely been able to remove. 


We trnst that a comprehensive plan of national education may at 
length be carried into effect in Ireland. In other times, beaevelence 
would have pointed out sacha coarse ; it is now prescribed to the legis- 
lature by necessity.—“ A liberal system of education should grow ovt of 
the government of the country. Taught to respect the Jaws, the people 
would then he happy.*”’—Nor should this system be founded on acoid 
exclusion of all religious instruction: liberality requires no such unaas 
tural and indefensible sacrifice. Education, independent of religion, is 
bat too liable to become education inconsistent with it. Religious in- 


: struction will be foand the most powerful cerrective to the violence and 


insnbordination created by misgovernment and oppression. “ Without 


. this, there can be no fafety. Acts of Parliament will become waste 


paper, should the great machine of the state receive but a momentary 
sheck, or its powers be loosened for an instanty.” It is not religious 
instraction which has alarmed the Catholics; it is the spirit of prosely- 
tism they depreeate, and seek to avert. Their opponents have, it is 
true, imputed to them an enmity to edueation itself; but, fortunately, 
the facts of the case refute this calumny, and the efforts made by the 
catholic priesthood very generally, are notorious and praiseworthy. It 
so happens also, that the two most liveral and rational pamphicts which 
have ever appeared on the subject of Ivish education, have proceeeded 
from the pens of Catholicst. To these we most earnestly refer our rea- 
ders who wish to pursue this interesting subject further. 


It may be asked, whether the Catholic clergy are not fully equal'to 
the religious instruction of the flocks committed to their charge. Feel- 
ing a sineere respeet for the ecclesiastical orders of the Roman Catholic 
Chareh, we doubt their powers, though we have every confideuce ia 
their inclinations, The Catholic clergy are not, at present, snfficiently 
numerous for the duties they are calied upon to fulfil, A priesthood, 
applicable in point of numbers to a population of 3,500,000 in 1791, is 
insufficient for the religious instruction of 6,000,000 of Catholics in 1822. 
The mere official duties of the Catholic priesthood are so laborious and 
arduous, as very neatly to prevent the discharge of that personal and 
immediate superintendence essential to the moral and religious improve. 
ment of their flocks.—“ The errors which have taken the deepest root 
require a more particolar and patient ageuey for their destruction than 
the priestcan bring to the task. He feels the atter impossibility—Day 
and night without rest and intermission, io the summer heats, in the 
cold and the storm, in the rains and snows of wiuter, he traverses the 
mountain and the bog, ou foot and horseback, inthe ordinary course of 
his ministration. He returns to his hamble dwelling fatigued, exhausted ; 
and finds perhaps one or more messengers from distant parts of his 
extensive parishes, requiring his immediate attendance on the sick :— 
If he hesitates, they entreat ; if he is obstinate, they threaten, and he is 
forced to comply. In the morning, he fixes his station on the brow of 
some distant hill. Here multitudes to multitudes come crowding to be 
confessed, and night brings him homeagain, if he is permitted to sleep, 
ouly to renew with the morning in a more distant qnarter the taboars 
of the past day. - On Sunday, mass is to be celebrated at two or more 
chapels, perhaps many milcs asunder; no matter how bad the weather, 
the roaring torrent, or the broken way. The last mass and service are 
not finished till late in the day, and till then the priest is not permitted 
to touch food ; no matter though he is sick, old, or infirm, Cawsuch a 





® Mr. Piunket’s Speech in 1813. ¢ Thoughts on the Education of 
the Irish Poor.—¢ Thonghts on the Education of the Lrish Poor, Cadell, 
1821.—Address to the Catholic Clergy,on the Religious Lostruction of 
the Poor,Dublia, 1232, 
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life of labour and exhaustion afford meaus or opportunity for the im- 
provement of the people *?”” Such isthe question asked by a most res- 
pectable Catholic, and there can be no doubt as to the answer it de- 
mands; vor do we feel any doubt as to the necessity which exist of ang- 
menting the namber of Remish clergy, and of providing for them suffici- 
ent aud independent support. It is not by a miserable economy in the 
annual grant for Maynooth college; it is not by salaries of 251. to pro- 
fessor», and a daily stipend of Is. 4d. to 260 students, that the wants 
of the Catholic Church can be supplied. That church has already shown 
itself disposed te make every sacrifice which the interests of the public 
may require ; and means should be taken to give to the priesthood such 
augmentation of numbers, as shall render it efficient in the cause of 
religious instraction. The ancient foundations on the continent of Eu- 
rope, for tle instraction of the Irish clergy, were more liberal than 
the establishment supported by the Imperial Parliameut, Four 
hundred and seventy-eight Irish students were formerly educated 
in the Catholic universities abroad, four hundred and twenty-six of 
whom were supported gratnitously. Are the interests of the public 
so slightly connected with these subjects that the generosity of 
foreigners will not produce a generous rivalry, leading to a more libe- 
ral support of the candidates for preferment in the RomanCatholic Church 
of Iretand ; Looking back to the history of the last twenty years, we shall 
find that the exértions of the parish priests have been, at every risk and 
sacrifice, devoted to the support of the laws, and the maintenance of 
peace and good order. During the late fever in Ireland, the ravages of 
‘which almost resembled a pestilence, no mention occurred in which the 
Catholic clergy shrunk from the performance of their duty, thongh it 
brought them into immediate contact with the dead and the dying. One 
example of their excelling virtue was stated by Mr. Grant, in the House 
of Commons:—‘t A Roman Catholic priest was called upon to visit a small 
cabin, in which six individuals were lying, all violently affected with the 
typhus fever. The priest had no other means of receiving the dying man’s 
communication, and of administering to him the consolations of religion, 
bot by throwing himself on the wretched pallet on which the sick man 
lay, and thus inhaling contagion at its sourcet.” Such have been the 
merits of the Catholic clergy, such have been their exertions. ‘ That these 
exertions have not been more successful, may be traced to the counter. 
action of powerfully exciting causes, and to the inadequacy of the num- 
bers of the clergy for the great task they have shown themselves ready 
to undertake. 


If we could allow onrselves to complete our sketch, it wonld be ne- 
cessary to point out the injustice and oppression resulting from the local 
taxation levied by the grand juries. It would also be necessary to ex- 
plain to English readers, the perjuries and cofraption, the moral, phy- 
sical, and political evils originating in the frandulent multiplication of 
freeholds for the purpose of making the entire mass of the peasantry, the 
tools of political speculation. But we cannot allow onrselves to enter 
into further details, thongh perfectly aware that the subjects alinded to 
are most important, and thatthey would confirm our general argument. 


Our subject has been not only to call, as far as lies in our power, the 
attention of our readers to Irish affairs, aud to give them whatever infor- 
mation we have been able to collect ; butto persuade them that a calm 
and dispassionate consideration of this question isthe duty both of indi- 
vidnals and of the legislature. It is imperiously called for, by thecalamit- 
ous state of Ireland at the present moment: acts of outrage and of atro- 
cious violence have occurred in various district ; and there is but too much 
reason to apprehend that & scarcity of provisions and the ravages of dis- 
ease may be added to the wretchedness of the people during the spring 
and summer, ‘We wish to engage a portion of the beneficent spirit 
which abounds in Britain, to direct its attention to the wants of the sis- 
ter country. There is no where a field which will repay its labour more 
abundantly, no where one which more needs cultivation. In other cases 
efforts are a generous and gratuitous offering—in Ireland there is a debt 
to be repaid, and injuries to be atoned fort.” Ifwe have been correct 
in our views, remedies exist, and remedies of no difficult application. 
They,appear to us fally within reach of the legislature, if parliament will 
for the first time, undertake the task of extending its inquiries to Ireland. 
We do not despair of seeing such an inquiry instituted ; and if undertaken 
with intelligence, benevolence, and integrity, we have no donbt but that 
a new order of things will‘be created and maintained. We do not think 
a miracle can be effected, or an instant remedy afforded by virtue of those 
words of might “Le roi le veut,” even when applied to the most 
philosophical and enlightened code of laws. But we feel certain that a 
system may be devised, correcting the most grievous of the existing 
» but surely, to the improvement and hap- 
piness of the Irish people. An oblivion of religious distinctions; an ex- 
tinction of factious bigotry; security to property; a commutation of 
tythes; a criminal {code milder in its principles but more strict and un- 
bending in its administeation; a police efficient in the prevention of 
crime; facility in obtaining civil redress, and a cheap and simple mode of 





® Thoughts on the Edncation of the Poor.—? Parliamentary D-bates, 
1819,—¢ Thoughts op the Education of the Poor, page 10. 
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legal procedure; redaction of taxes, which, pressing on the poor, leave 
them without the power of commauding the comforts of life ; such addi. 
tional dignity for the minister of Treland, as may secure the services of 
men the highest in politieal character :—these, with a liberal and compre- 
hensive system of edacation; are the measures of reform on which oar 
confidence is placed. Such were the remedies which the administration 
of 1806 had it in contemplation to apply*. Such were the remedies re. 
commended by Mr. Grattan. 


If the power of secnring the affections of a great though a depen- 
dent nation—if the power of conferring happiness and diffusing 
knowledge—be the noblest prerogatives which Providence can in- 
trust to the most favoured -nations, England is called to a high 
distiny. She possesses the means of becoming the minister of good 
to millions; she possesses the means of securing for ever the confidence 
of the Irish people, Hers may now be an ansullied triumph—a moral 
conquest over the princjple of evil, for centuries the bane of one country 
During the late war, Ireland has taken 
her full share in the national! glories and in the national sacrifices? she 
has poured ont the blood of her bravest children, in the common cause of 
the empire; no list of the fallen has appeared, in which the losses of 
Ireland are not recorded; no victory has been wou, in which her sons 
have not been distinguished. In the cause of Spanish independence, 
they showed themselves worthy of the noble struggle in which they 
fought, and of the English brethren in arms by whome they were support- 
ed. Without the aid of their military spirit, and the exhaustless sap- 
ply their population afforded, how could the late contest for existence 
have been maintained, or triumphantly closed? And can the British peo- 
ple now tarn round with heartless ingratitude, and refuse to Ireland that 
fair hearing and immediate redress, which are due to her wrongs, noless 
than to her services? Will the British public and the legisbature tell the 
Irish people, ‘* True, you have fought and bled for us ;—true, your na- 
tional resources have been profusely expended in our service ; but we 
require your aid no longer ; we cast you by asarusty and an aseless 
weapon; we.consider you only as food for powder ; and cannot condescend 
to attend to your complaints, norto sympathize with your afflictions.” 


© If such should be the language and feelings of the public, or of the le- 
gislature, fatal indeed must be the result. Nations, like individuals, cannot 
neglect their duties, without exposing themselves to a severe retribution, 
The stream of population, which well directed might have diffused ferti- 
lity thronghout the land, may cut foritself new and unnatural channels, 
throngh which its waters may rosh like a wasting and irresistible torrent. 
If the restraints of religion and of law are broken through in Ireland—if 
the rights of property cease to be respected—if the constitution is over- 
thrown,—security cannot long continue to be efjoyed in this more fa- 
voured island. A servile war may be fatal to Ireland, but theconsequen- 
ces of such a warfare must react upon Great Britain. * Never hasa 
great nation been iil treated with impunity +,” was the declaration of a 
statesman who knows Ireland well, and to whom she may offer her tri- 
bute of esteem, affection, and gratitude, as it cannot now be considered 
the tribute of meau adulation, nor ofinterested selfishness, 
* See Mr. Elliott's Speech, August 4, 1807.—¢ Mr. Grant’s Speech 
on the Insurrection Act, in 1819. 





Naval 
The Supers, of 74 guns, Captain Mackenzie, just retarned from 
South America, is ordered to be paid off at Plymouth. 


‘The Esprrore, of 18, Captain H. T. B. Collier, is fitting at Ports- 
moath for the West Indies. ‘ 


The Cyrene sloop of war, Captain Grace, sails directly from Ply- 
mouth for the coast of Africa. 





Captain Westphall is appointed to command the Jupiter, of 60 guns, 
fitting at Plymouth for the conveyance of Mr, Canning to India, 


The Axsion, of 74 guns, Captain Raggett, is ordered to be paid off 
at Portsmouth, and then prepared for re-commission, and Sir William 
Hoste appointed to the command. 


Lord Viscount Melville, Sir George Cockburn, and Sir George Clerk, 
from the Admiralty, accompanied by Sir Thomas Byam Martin Comp- 
troller of the Navy, and Mr. Barrow, second Secretary of the Admiralty, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last, made official visits to our Dock-yard, 
forthe purpose of ascertaining what farther redactions can he made 
in the expenses attending the carrying on the public service there. 
Their inquires were pursued several hours each day. It is anderstood 
that the alterations contemplated in the dock-yard relate tothe duties 
and salaries of the respettive officers of all classes, and the clerks, and 
the soperannuation ofsuch as are infirm or past active age.— 
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Distress tn ireland. 


We have great pleasure in stating from day to day, the pro- 
gress made in the Subscription for the “Relief of the Distressed 
Irish; and have now an additional satisfaction in being able to 
add that Religion is aboot to lend ‘her aid to the great work of 
as two ofits Ministers, the Reverend Mr. Hitt of the 
independent Chapel, and the Reverend Dr. Bryce of the Scotch 
Kirk, will preach on the ensuing Sunday at shcir respective 
Places of Worship, on behalf of the Suffering Irish, the former 
in the Evening, and the latter at the usual hour of Morning Ser- 
vice. It must be quite annecessary for a3 to do more than men- 
tion these interesting and praiseworthy waids to so good a cause, 
to which we heartily desire the greatest possible success. 








To the Committee of Management of the Subscriptims for the 
Retief of the Sufferi-g Lvish. 
Geureawen, 
Lhave the honour to inform yoo that I waited this 
roorning upon the Revd. Dr, Bryce and solicited his good offices 
on behalf of the suffering Irish, 


I suggested if he would have the goodness te preach a cha- 
rity sermon upon this most distressing occasian, that it could not 
fail to render essential service to the cayse of humanity. 

I was greatly gratified to find him animated by the spirit to 
which we owe so much, He adopted my suxgestion with the 
atmost good will: and was anxious to know the manner in which 
he could most effectually aid us in attaining the benevolent ob- 
ject we have in view. 


He was so kind as to say he would preach a Charity Ser- 
mon for the benefit of the Fund, either on the next Sunday or the 
ene suceceding it in the forenoon. 


Lhave the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithful and obedient Servant, 
(Signed) F. MACNAGHTEN. 





MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1822. 


Resolved by the Committee, in consequence of the foregoing 
Communication. 


Ist—Resolved, that our sincerest acknowledgement and 
thanks be offered to the Revd. Dr. Bryce, and that he be assured 
we fully appreciate the Christian beueficence to which we owe 
his good offices, 


2.—Resolved, that the Reverend Doctor Bryce be entreated 
to preath a Charity Sermon on behalf of the Distressed and 
Banishing Irish on Sunday next the 20th instant in the forenoon, 





ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE FUND. 


Names. Sums. Names. Sums. 
A. P. eeeeeereereeeeneeae 50 3 J. H. F. eeeeeereeeeeaeae 10 
Sadoodeen Shaick Ally T. R. eeeeeeeeeere 10 


T. 
T. G. Duarte, ..cceeee 10 
T. T. Peuhuys..e..eeee 10 
Joao da Costa Silva, .. 10 
Antonio Lopes de Sa, .. 10 
Candido Jose de Mattee,. 10 
M. J. F. eeeee. tee eee 16 
Manuel de Silva, ...... 50 
Messrs, Davidson and 

Co, (additional sub- 

SCTIPLION,) we eeeeeseee 200 
Richard: Bagnall,...... 32 


Coer, Foc ccsccccce. 50 
= A. Camell, eeevcceces 20 
Native Writers io Mr. 

Cary's Office,........ 60 
H. Pasmore,....-e+e+s 40 
F. Mastet,....2ee.0+2 100 
—Cardew, ..aeceesess 50 
T. C. Harrison,......++ 100 
Charles Phillips, ...... 100 
T. A. Pringle, ......+- 50 
M. J. Cc. eeeerereesese 50 





A. J. Sibga, ccccccccee., 503 Dr. J, Mellis, ......22 100 
Anto. Ah. Louis, ...... 103 Jobn Shum, .......... 100 
Vroncisco de Paulo Roiz, 15 } W.H. Oakes, ,........ 100 
Gailbme. Gonzaga, .... 203 P. Glass, .......eeeeee> 100 
A.G. 8. F. eer erence 10 3. Morley, eeweteesees 100 


A. A. de Carvalho, .... 


20 3 C. Hudson, ...5 ..... 32 
& C, G. OCeeee eetece 


10 3 T. H. Hudson,,........ 82 
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Names. Sums. $ Names. Sums. 
W.U bikeaes edhe hons 06'S A. WSN, .. dcnccncccrc 16 
L. B. ceceseccecaceees 123% Major D.'T. Broughion, 40 
D. Gy coccscoscecesece 12 § Captain A. Lockett,...,. 100 
TiiW cecccocsiccsccc’ 193 Mr BrPacaball, ii.... 100 
Natives, Accouatant Ge- } G.T. Bayleys ........ 0 100 

neral’s Office, . .....4 38/8 Lieut..Waddilove, .... 50 
F. W. Russeli,........ 100 $ Major W. EB. Patrickson, 100 
G. J. Taylor,......2205 100 : Chander Komar Tagore,, 300 
Nvb Kissen Singh, .... 200 ; 

Master Arthur Roberts, 100 : Total, .¢cccece 3493 
Lieut, Mactier, ....c008 50 3 
C. W. Breitzeke, ...... 40 3 Sumatready advertised 47,657 
J. P. Larkins, .....+-. 100 ; 
E, A. Roussac, ....0045 1003 Grand Total,.. 51,090 





Gace Stand. 


--——— 


To the Editor of the Journal. 


~ 


Sir, 


I was surprized to see the Race Stand of this great 
City built so directly upon the Course, a eircumstance which 
must ina great measure preclude four-fifths of the Company 
from secing the most interesting part of the running, 


The Stand lately built for the King of England is mentioned 
in some late Paper tobe more judiciously planned, and thrown, 
as I believe all Race Stands in England usually are, to a proper 
distance, giving the necessary angle to those in the most centri- 
cal part of the bailding, 


Although the form of the Race Stand cannot be changed, its 
usefaluess might be insured by carrying the Course nearer Cual- 
cutta, aod advancing the ruwin as faras localities will admit, I 
hope this will be enquired into, by those who not only enjoy the 
sport, but who [ am told are ever ready to contribute all in their 
power that others may enjoy it also. 


J A LOVER OF THE TURF. 
Boots and Shoes. 


v the Editor “| the yaar) 
Sir, : 

Though /ate in Season, yet if you think the annexed wor- 
thy a place in your widely diffused Paper, by inserting it you 
will oblige. Your’s obediently, 

Cireular Road, } 

Oét. 10, 1822. ___. PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
TO PREVENT SHOES AND BOOTS FROM TAKING 
IN WATER. 

One pint of drying oil, twoounces of yellow wax, two 
ounces of turpentive, and half an ounce of burgundy pitch, melt- 
ed carefully over a slow fire. If new Boots or Shoes are rabbed 
with this mixture, cither inthe sunshine, or at some distance 
from the fire with a sponge or soft brash, and the operation is 
repeated as often as they become dry, till the Leather is fully 


satarated, they willbe impervious to wet acd will wear much 
longer. 


Note—Shoes or Boots prepared as above ought not to be 
worn till perfectly dry and elastic, otherwise their durability 
would rather be prevented than encreased. 





CALCUTTA BAZAR RATES, OCTOBER 16, 1822. 


BUY.,..SELL 
Remittable Loans, 


Sb edded ce dbideCo¥cen SR 20 0 19 x 
Unremittable ditto, ....cceeeeeceeee cecseecee 1 B 12 2 
Bills of Exchange on the Court of Directors, for 9 0 a7 0 

12 Months, dated 31st of December 1821,.... 
Ditto, for 12 Months, dated 30th of June 1822,..,, 96 0 25 0 
Ditto, for 18 Months, dated 30th of April,..,,.... 93 &% 22 8 
Bank Shares,.....- ..+++> Sane, kocospenees ees SEs a aa © 
Spanish Dollars, per 100,............-- wis 206 0 #49205 8 


Notes of Good Houses, for 6 Months, hearing Interest, et 6 per cent. 
Government Bills, Discount...... seegeeeee St 3-8 per cent, 


Loans ia Deposit of Comy’s Paper, ‘for §w 3 months, at 4 per cent. 
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Edinburgh Review of Lord wyprou. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

As Lord Bygow has. made himself. eminent asa Poet, 
Politician, and an Immoralist, the merits of Mr. Jerrrey’s late 
Criticism may be cousidered under three heads, on the two last of 
which I shall trouble you with a few words, leaving Mr. JerrreY 
in undispated possession of the stage. 


Ist.—Out of the “ argumentative blasphemy” of Carn, the 
Reviewer deduces “a valuable moral!” He thinks Lord Byron 
has done well to represent Cain as actuated by an’ internal fury, 
a morbid and fatal promeness to evil, as evincing the dreadful 
consequences of not curbing this disposition. But is net the 
moral rather that the wickedest mah may be unfortunate but is 
never criminal, and that he has no more power to cast his “ fatal,” 
or fated, propensities than a river has power to stop its coarse ? 
Lord Enon might doubt whether this was the moral of Cain; 
but I did not think another man could entertain a doubt on the 
subject, much less that any one, like this Reviewer, could vouch 
for the excellence of its moral. 

The Reviewer theorizes very unsatisfactorily on the subject 
of Lord Byron’s obscurities. He says: “ The true antidote to 
such seductive or revolting views of human nature, is to turn to 
the scenes of its nobleness and attraction ; and to reconcile our- 
selves again to oar kind, by listening to the-accents of pure af- 
fection and incorruptible honour, But if those accents have 
flowed, in all their sweetness, from the very lips that instantly 
open again to mock and blaspheme them, the antidote is mingled 
with the poison, and the draught is the more deadly for the mix- 
ture!” 


Now ifthe * antidote” may beso easily tarned to poison, if the 
original poison may so easily be made more deadly by the addition 
of the antidote, leaving the case utterly rémediless and hopeless, 
is it not evident that the “true antidote” is something not allud- 
ed to by the Reviewer nor dreamt of iu his philosophy ? 


2d.—As littlecanI concurin the Reviewer’s admiration of 
Lord Byron’s political ‘character, or admit that his Appendix 
contains “some great fundamental truths as to the condition 
and prospects of the country,” ‘‘ mighty and memorable words 
which ought to be marked and digested.” 


Lord Byron says that “every French Writer of any freedom 
was persecuted,” and that“ the French Revolution was not oc- 
casioned by any writings whatsoever, but must have occurred had 
po such Writers ever) existed.” Voltaire and Rousseau, he says, 
were exiles, Marmontel and Did@rot were sent to the Bastile, 
Were sent indeed, but for how long ? Were not these men the delight 
of the most fashionable society, hand and glove with the King’s 
Mistresses, some of whom were pensioned, and Voltaire received 
at the Opera‘with a degree of tamultuous applause which almost 
killed him with joy ? Such were their persecutions. And as to the 
influence of their writingsin promoting the French Revolution, 
let Lord Brno himself speak. That influence may no doubt be 
exaggerated, butit isabsurd to say that politidal cenvulsicns 
do uot depend on the state to which the public mind is brought by 
education and literature, but on the mere quantum raised by 
taxation, Of Rousseau and others of that stamp the following is 
Lord Byron’s testimony in verse, diametrically opposite to that 
which he bas given in prose, 

For then he was inspired, and from him came, 
As from the Pythian’s mystic cave of yore, 
Those oracles which set the world in flame, 
Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no more: 
Did be not this for France? which lay before 
Bowed to the inborn tyranny of years? 
Broken and trembling, to the yoke she bore, 
Til) by the voice of him and his compeers, 
Roused up to too much wrath which follows o’ergrown fears? 


They made themselves a fearfol monument! 
The wreck of old opinions —things which grew 


OPRAH AER EAEREEFAEREOLOEOEBEELOLECBEBEDLELPLILODEF EH ODOLCIBERABDEEBEAEOEEEEEEEOREEDE ROM heb ObE OOOO ENR POPE PE EEOC EL CEL EHO PEFEDEEEBEEEDEOEEBEECEDLEBEBEEEEED CE EEMEOEEECEAR EEO EEOEOE 


Breathed from the birth of time: the veil they rent, 

And what behind it lay, all earth shall view. 

Bat good with ill they also overtbrew, 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 

Upon the same foundation, and renew 

Dungeons and thrones, which, the same hour re-fill’d, 
As heretofore, because ambition was self-will’d. 

The one was fire;and fickleness, a child, 

Mest matable in wishes, but in mind, 

A wit as various,—gay, grave, sage, or wild, — 

Historian, bard, philosopher, combined ; 

He multiplied himself among mankind, 

The Proteus of their talents; But his own 

Breathed most in ridicale,—which, as the wind, 

Blew where it listed, laying all things prone,— 

Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 

The difference between Lord Byron and Vottare is this, 
that the former has nothing to fear from the laws, but every thing 
from public opinion, which looks upon him as a degraded being 
who vainly attempts to put “rancours in the vessel of its peace,” 
and to introduce public confasion; the latter had something to 
fear from the laws, but was master of the public opinion which 
adored him, and followed him to its own undoing, 


. 


“ That a revolution is inevitable, I reprat!” When? In three 
years? In ten years? In thirty years? If I were a gambler I 
would offer Lord Byron 10,000 guineas to receive back fine every 
day till the “inevitable” revelation comes. Therefore, instead 
of “fundamental truths.” I would read “ plain falsehoods and 
blanders,” and instead of “mighty and memorable words,” I 
would substitute “contemptible egotism and silly puerilities.” 


CALAMUS. 
Calcutta Press. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 








Sir, 

It is important that your Correspondents should know 
that a Copy of every Number of every Newspaper published in 
Calcutta is sent to the Court of Directers, and another to the 
Board of Control, asit may indace them to bestow more pains 
on Communications that are to come ander the eye of Honoura- 
ble and Right Honourable Critics. To read the Newspapers will 
no longer bea proof of idleness in the Secretary of the Board of 
Control. On the contrary, it will be his occupation, from which 
he will not have time to divert himself by ‘“loeking out at the 
window into the park.” It wonld be pleasant to hear the India 
House and the Office of the Commissioners resounding with that 
question whieb is ever in the months of the laccrated inbabitants 
of the besieged garrison Have you seeEN THE Newspapers? 
Fortunately Lonpon is not inthe predicament of Catcutta; and 
Cheltenham waters, and the air of the Welsh mountains will 
at seasonable intervals refresh the over-laboured Critics, smooth 
their contracted brows, and make their pulses beat time more 
healthfally. 8 


Some. may augurill from this new and high supervision to 
which our Press is subjected, thinking it to proceed from an ex- 
treme anxiety and rigid determination, “that by this means no 
transgression might break through so many wards, but if it es- 
eaped the sword of Hazael Jehu, might slay it, or if it passed 
them both, yet Elisha might light upoo it.” But I am disposed 
to hope better things. The Londoners who express such horror 
at the mention of the JounNAt, and wonder that you have ‘not 
been remitted as a jast punishment for all your petty treasons, 
know no more of the Journa than they do of the Institutes of 
Odin, But when they become more familiar with it; and see with 
what judgment, taste, and spirit, the usefal and the agreeable are 
blended in its ample pages, I doubt not that it will becomé a great 
favourite withthe leading members of beth Court and Board, 
while the Butt’s blanders will be a frequent theme for inextin- 
guishablo laughter, and his cloven-foot an ebject of just indig- 
nation and soverciga contempt. oe 

CADMUS. ~ 
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PARorning. 


When from the gloom of Sorrow’s dreary night 
Sweet Sleep hath fled, and feverish and alone 

I’ve wandered o’er these fields, ‘till broad and bright 
The glorious orb of life and day hath shone ; 
How have I joyed to mark you hoary tower 
Unfolding slowly, neath the morning beam 

His misty mantle gray!—In such an hour 

To Sorrow’s aching eye, do Nature’s beanties seem 
Mc re beauteous, — and the troubled heart is still,_— 
The sky-reflecting lake ;—the vocal grove,— 

The cheerful plain, and softly-shadowed hill, 
Wake thonghts unntterable, that de move 

The spirit’s love for this sweet-smiling mirth, 

Aud joy profound,— tho’ unailied to earth! 


Calcutta, Oct, 1822. 
Co Ff. 


Her smile alone a heart might steal; 

From one who beauty’s power could feel— 
But in her eye exis?s the spell 

By which my Resolution fell. 

Her voice is like a harp’s sweet tone ; 
Heard in a woody deli alone ;— 

Bat in her eye exists the spell 

By which my Resolution fell. 








D.L. R 





Her auburn ringlets gently twine, 

Like tendrils.of the buidding vine ;— 
But in her eye exists the spell 

By which my Resolution fell. 

Her lips are rosebuds of the lawn, 

That smile heneath the rays of dawn ;— 
Bat in her eye exists the spell 

By which my Resolution fell, 


If such her ontward form appear, 

How must ber mental charms endear!~ 
Of that uo more—she has a spell 

By which my Resolution fell, 


India Gazette, 
Ereland. 
CAUSES OF ITS DISTRESS AND DISCONTENTS. 





From the Mevat-oot Ukhbar, of Friday last. 


Treland is one of the islands of Europe, situated on the North West 
side of England, the nearest point being at the distance of 60 miles. 
A channel which unites with the Atlantic Ocean, devides the one coun- 
try from the other. Treland is about 265 miles in length, abont 180 
miles in breadth, and nearly two-thirds the size of England. The sum. 
mer and winter of this Island are more temperate than those of Eng- 
land, It is intersected with large lakes, and contains abundance of land 
fit for cultivation, 


This country was in possession of petty Princes until the year of 
Christ 1169. Afterwards one of the Nobles of England, at the desire of 
his King, landed in that country with a small force in order to afford 
assistance to one of those Princes, who was driven from his possessions 
by the opposition of his cotemporaries. This Nobleman with a little 
exertion triumphed over the Prince's enemies, and having accomplished 
his purpose returned to England, Two years afterwards the King of 
England bimselfinvaded the couutry and conquered the whole with the 
exception of one province. Ever since this island has remained in pos- 
session of the English; and notwithstanding thatin the intervening 
period of about 650 years, the Natives have been striving to deliver 
their country from the English power, their efforts have proved in vain. 
Nay many of them at various times became the victims of the English 
sword; andthe rest either submitted to the English authority or fled. 
The Kings of England having shnt their eyes against justice, gifted away 
to their own parasites the estates of the Itish Noblemen, and thus 
reduced all these great families to poverty, and some of them to nothing. 
Up to this very day the inhabitants manifest sysmptoms of dissatisfaction 
with the English Government; aud their discontent may perhaps be 
traced to the following causes: ~— 


Althongh all the inhabitants of this Island call themselves the fol- 
lowers of the religion of Jesus, Christ (upon whom and the rest of the 
prophets of God be peace and blessing ;) yet a great number of them on 
account of their differing in some particular points of faith from,the reli- 
gion adopted by the King of England, follow their own Clergymen aud 
the Pope in the performance of religious deties, and refuse adherence to 
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the kingly Divines of the established church of England; and in conse- 
quence, the stipends of their own Divines ate no t defrayed from the re- 
venue of the land, but depend on the contributions of private individu. 
als, Besides, this, on account of the stipends of the kingly clergymen 
who are appointed to officiate in Ireland, the Government of England 
exact taxes everyyear from those who positively refuse to be led by 
these Clergymen in religious matters. How admir able is the observa- 
tion of Suudee (on whom be mercy :) 


Ta nu-go,ee kih wumilan hhureese 
Nek-kh ahan-i dowlut-i shah-und 

Khoonch dur mumlukut be-yif cayund 
Uz sunue jumeel me-kahund 

Rahhut uz mul io bu khulq-i rusan 
Ta humuh-oomr dowlut-ush kh’ ahund 


“* Do not say that these rapacious miaisters are the well-wishers of his 
_ majesty, 
“* For iu proportion as they augment the revenue of the state—they di- 
minish his popularity ; 
** O Statesmen! apply the revenne of the King towards the comfort 
of the people ; then during their lives they will be loyal to him,’ 


And the other (cause of discontent) is the following : That the Nobles 
and other landed Proprietors of Ireland pass theie time in England either 
with a view to raise themselves at Court, or to have all the luxuries of life 
at theircommand. And they spend in England an immense sum of the re- 
venue of their lands, which they collect by means of Stewards or Far- 
mers, and consequently the trades-people inEngland benefit by the liberal 
manner inwhich they spend their money, instead of the people of Ire- 
land, And their rapacious Stewards or Farmers, for their own advan. 
tage, and in order to show their zeal for the interest of their masters, 
unmercifully encrease the rent of the land andextort those.sents from the . 
peasautry. So that many from their improper behaviour are now deprie 
ved of the means of subsistence, 


. 


The number of the in habitants of Ireland exceeds 6 millions. The 
Natives are noted for their good natural abilities, and open disposition ; 
as well as for their generosity and hospitality, Foreiguers are of opini- 
on that from the climate of Ireland the people are of quick apprehension 
and easily provoked. (God knows best!) Now in these days it ap- 
pears that since last year—a severe famine bas existed in several parts 
of that conutry and the scarcity of food has been very great. The people 
to the number of 109,600 have been subjected to the greatest snfferings. 
A number of respectable European Gentlemen of liberal’ principles, 
and a body of liberal Natives of this country—for the love of God 
have been endeavouring to relieve their distress by their donations, an 
the names of the members of the Committee for this benevolent object, 
and also of those whohave subscribed according to their means, are 
as follows:— 


(The names having been already published need not be repeated.) 


Military Intelligence.—Extract from a Letter, dated Cawnpore Sth 
October 1822.—The remainder of His Majesty’s 8th Light Dragoons, 
under the Command of Major G. R Deare, who came to India with the 
Regiment in the beginning of the year 1803, sailed from the Station this 
morning for Berhampore, preparatory to their embarkation for England, 
carrying with them the best wishes of the society of Cawnpore, who, 
while they deeply regret their departure, most cordially wish them a 
safe Voyage to their Native land, and prosperity wherever they may go 
afterwards.—The services of this gallant Regiment, in the Mahratta and 
subseqnent Campaigns, have gained for it the proudest trophies of 
Millitary ambition, frequent recognition, and appluse in the public Or. 
ders and Records of Government, of its steady discipline aad chivalrous 
valour in the Field of Battle; andit may with trnth be said that no 
Corps ever left India with a bigher character than that borne by His 
Majesty’s 8th Dargoons.—The 8th and 7th Companies, Ist Battaiion, of 
Artillery, destined for Nagpoor, and the Ist Company 34 Battalion for 
Sangor, under the Command of Captain Curphey, also left the Station 
today in progress of the Artillery Biennial Relief. The 8th Company 
Ist Battalion marched hence yesterday ander Command of Lieutenant 


Cantley for Agra, the destination assigned to that Compauy.” — Hurkaru, 
’ ’ aunijninn 
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intellectual Beauty. 


Tell me not of woman’s charm, 
Where no mental beauty blooms : 
Eyes have little power to harm, 


Which no miad illumes! 4 


Tell me not ef wéman’s tongue, 
How its tones can reach the beart ; 
Cupid’s bow is vainly strung, 

If folly tips the dart! 


Graceful forms and beaming eyes, 
If not soul-inspired, may be 
Fit for Mah’met’s Paradise, 
, But no heaven for me. 


Like the radiant orb of day, 

Lightoing up creation’s charms, 

Mind most tinge with magic ray, 
Beauteous ere it warms. 


Shew me one in whose fair face, 
Sense and gentle temper shine, 
Mind enlightening every grace, 
I'll worship at her shrine. 


If on earth there is a bliss, 

Tis the charm of woman’s love, 

Who that’s loved by one like this. 
Bombay Courier, Ehvies gods above ? 


Administrations to Ustates. 


Mr. Edward Galway, late Commander of the Brig Favourtre, de- 
ceased—James Weir Hogg, Esq. 


Major Barre Richard William Latter, late of the Honorable Com- 
pauy’s Keugal Military Establishment, deceased—Lieutenant Colonel 
James Latter, 


Joseph Bernard Smith, Esq. late a Senior Merchant in the Hono- 
rable Company’s Civil Serv ice, deceased— Captain Samuel Smith. 


Marriage. 
At Lacknow, on the 4th instant, by the Reverend H. L. Wittzams, 


Captain R. Home, 28th Native Infantry, to Frances Soputa, daughter 
of Lieutenant Colovel CHartes FRaser, late of the Bengal Cavalry. 


Deaths. 


On the 12th instant, Thomas Apo.pnus, the infant Son of Mr. J. 
A. WiLuiaMs, aged 9 days. 


At Jhubbulpore, on the 28th al timo, after a few days illness, E. H. 
Qaxes, the eldest Daughter of Captain Joun Oakes, aged 5 years. 
* Suffer the little Children to come unto me and forbid them not, for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


At Ghassutpoor, near Jubbulpoor, on the 30th nitimo, Ensign W. 
JACKSoN, lst Battalion 4th Regiment of Native Infantry. 


At Monghyr, on the 27th ultimo, Miss Jang, only Danghter of the 

yon T. W. Hessinc, Esq. of Deegah, aged 2 years, 3 months and 17 
ays. 

On the 8th instant, Mr. Jenn Jameson, Indigo Planter, aged 23 

years, 


At Madras, on the 22d of August, Cuartes, only Son of Brevet 
Captain Pourron, 5th Regiment of Mative Infantry, aged 1 month aud 
28 days. 


On the Sth instant, Mr, Bensamix Lawrexce Gracco, Indigo 
Planter, aged 32 years. 


At Chittagong, Mrs. C, Prircuarp, Wife of Mr. J. C. Parremarp, 
who departed this jife on the 27th ultimo, with full hope in Christ Je- 
sus—and has left # discomsolate Husband, a Child and surrounding 
Friends to lament her irreparable loss, 


At Viaianagrum, on the 9th ultimo, Mr, Tuomas Gonsavt Ma- 
DEIRA, a respectable Merchant of Vizagapatam, who bas left sumerous 
relatives, gnd a large circle of friends to deplore his loss, 
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Spipping Arrivals, ~. 
CALCUTTA. 


Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
Oct. 13 Edward Strettell British BR. Allport Chittagong Sept. 29 
13 Attiat Rohomany Turkish Aseer Hussen Judda * Ang. 15 
14 Gloucester British W. W. Wyatt Penang Sept. 5 
15 Nancy French C.Guezence Bordeaux Jnne 26 





15 Georgiana British R.Babeock Madras Sept, 25 
BOMBAY. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
Sept. 11 Sailamty - Arab Sagoo Parroo Africa Ang. 15 
13 Roscoe British N. Morison Liverpool May 14 
13 Callella Arab Calaf Mocha Aug. 25 
14 Shepshart Arab Barrand Mocha Aug. 22 
15 H. M.S. Menai British F. Moresby Muscat oho 
16 Fulock Tarkish Mamish Indah Aug. 16 
17 Antelope British T. Tanner Mocha Aug, 31 
Sbdipping Brpartures. 
BOMBAY. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 


Sept. 11 Sydonie French E, Reveire Mauritius 





11 Fanny British J.B. Smith Isle of France 
15 Nestor British E, Theaker London 
17 Imaam of Mascat British Liverpool 





Stations of Pesscis in the River. 


CALCUTTA, OCTOBER 14, 1922. 


At Diamond Harbour,—H. C. 8. Asrett,—Exmours, inward- 
bound, remains,—Faza Rosany, (Arab), on her way to Town, —Fenict- 
TAS, outward-bound, remains,—AtieT Ronomany, (Arab), inward- 
bound, remains,—CAupDREY, passed up. 

New Anchorage.—H. C. Ships Prince Recent, and Asta. 

Saugor.—Zeie, (F.) gone to Sea. 





The BEncat Mercuant arrived off Calcutta on Monday. 


On the 4th of October 1822, spoke the Country Ship Gioster, 
from Penang, in Lat. 2i° 13’ North 91° 00’ East, bound to Calcutta, 





Penang Gazette, August 23.—The H. C. Ship Siz DavipScorr, Wm. 
Hunter, Esq. Captain, from Calentta the 5th inst, anchored iv harbour on 
Saturday last. Passeugers,—D. W. Wallick, and Mr. Porter. 


The H. C. Ship Castte Huntty, and SHearBuRNe, are reported to 
sail this morning, the former for China, and the latter for Calcutta. 


Penang Gazette, Aug. 31.—The H. C. Ship Castte Huntiey, H. A> 
Drummond, Esq. left the harboar on thg Thursday morning for China, 
Passenger:—Mr. A. McIntyre. 


The Honourable Company’s Ship BuckinGnamsnire, Capt. F. Adams, 
and Macqvueen, Captain James Welker, passed this Island on their route 
to China on the !2th instant, ali well. 


Late on Wednesday Evening !ast accounts were brought from Monnt 
Palmer, sent by the Jamadar at the Police Tannah statioved there, that 
a Brig manned entirely with) Europeans was laying, aground within 100 
yards of the Beach, at day ligitt the following morning the H. C. Schoo- 
ner SyLPH, withtwo large Cargo Boats were despatched to her relief, 
We have since learnt from the Supra Cargo (Mr. Prince,) who arrived 
in Town yesterday morning, that it is the American Brig Anne, 106 days 
from Salem. The Commauder mistaking Pulo Bittong for Pulo Tecoose had 
borne yp in the thick hazy weather which has prevailed for these several 
days past, avd ran the Vessel far in the mud before it was noticed, Be- 
fore the Snpra Cargo left the Brig the Syten and Boats had arrived, and 
as the weather has moderated considerably, it is hoped she will be got 
off with little damage, and may be expected in the harbour during the 


day, 
Passengers. 





Passengers per Ship Epwarp Steette.., from Chittageng to Cal- 
eutta.— Mr. F. Castello, Merchant; Mr. Johu White, Harbour Master, 


from Chittagong. 


Passengers per Arab Ship Arier Ronomany; Captain Hussen, from 
Judda the \5tho,” Awgust, and .Allepee the 26th of September 1822. 
From Rome—Diadato da Fama; Diadato da Puuja, Francisco de. 
Virger, Padres, Capuchins ; Bartholomen and Andrew Yela, from Ita. 
ly ; and 3 Jews, from Cochin. 
per Gioucester, from Penang to Caleuttg.—Mrs. Church 
man aod Child, and Mr. D. Churchman. 
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